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Sermons for the Month of April 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE MEEK HEART AND THE HEART OF CHRIST 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


The one who said first that “meekness is not weakness” was the 
author of much more than a good rime. Meekness is a virtue, and 
for that reason it is an exhibition of strength. No one would con- 
sider trained muscles, graceful, vigorous and untiring, as evidences 
of passiveness or weakness of body. The athlete is our ideal of a 
strong man. Now virtues are the trained muscles of the will, by 
the help of which man exercises his freedom energetically, per- 
severingly, at the proper time and in the proper way. Meekness, 
then, is strength if to throttle a lion is strength, if to hold one’s place 
on the fighting line is strength. 

All virtues keep to the golden mean; they travel in the middle of 
the road; they swerve not to the side of excess, nor slip to the side 
of defect. Meekness has a hard road to travel. It holds the curb 
upon anger. The touchiness of resentment, the tenacity of revenge, 
the cry of rage becoming a curse, the fierceness of wrath that vents 
itself in abuse or blows, these meekness must rule and govern ‘in 
their incessant manifestations along the way of life. In this work 
meekness should have occasions enough to display its strength, and 
yet it has another task, not so laborious, not so frequent, but often 
necessary. There are times when just indignation is called for, 
when the voice must be raised in protest, and energetic resistance 
becomes a duty. Meekness, then, must put spurs to the laggard 
soul that it may not weaken or fail in life’s journey. Meekness is 
not chilling, rigid ice; it is not hissing, struggling, fiery stream; it is 
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refreshing, sparkling water, and its temperature is anywhere be. 
tween forty and two hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

Have you ever considered why our Lord said, “Learn of 
because I am meek and humble of heart?” Some have thought that 
He wished to teach us those two virtues of meekness and humility in 
this passage. Such an interpretation neglects the rest of the passage 
where those words occur. Christ was opening a school in Opposition 
to that of the Pharisees. He invited all to come to it. “Learn of 
Me.” Never had any school a more attractive advertisement. The 
Teacher was “meek and humble of heart”; the pupils would find 
rest for their souls ; the lesson was sweet and easy. Christ, then, in 
calling Himself meek of heart, was not inviting us to learn that 
lesson alone. He had many another lesson to teach us. Rather was 
He describing the teacher to us and showing his qualifications for 
the position. 

No doubt the first lesson the pupils would learn would be that of 
meekness, which displayed itself in every word and motion of their 
friend and teacher, especially as the Pharisees, who conducted the 
rival school, had not the meekness of Christ. They were serpents, 
and the brood of vipers, always lying in wait, always stinging to 
death. They were relentless tyrants in little things with microscopic 
eyes and souls, seeing and counting anise and cumin, and choking at 
a gnat. They clung to.the letter of their rules and never looked to 
the spirit of them. They might wear, for a time, the mask of meek- 
ness, but spying, revenge, treacherous questions, reviling, persecu- 
tion, death—these were the usual accompaniments of the course of 
studies in the school of the Pharisees. The pupils of Christ might 
shudder at the words, yoke and burden, if they forgot how their 
meek teacher would fit yoke and burden sweetly to their shoulders 
and necks, and how by His hands He would make them light. Yokes, 
they would recall, are made for two, and the other one is Christ. 

Meekness is properly of the heart; it is the safety valve of anger; 
it keeps the hot blood of the heart at a normal temperature. Anger, 
according to St. Thomas, has six daughters. The smallness of the 
family may excite some surprise, but the great theologian in his 
usual way shows why they are six, and where they keep themselves. 
Two reside in the heart, wrath and revenge. Three live on the 
angry lips, the scream which is 2 confused cry, the abuse which 
attacks the neighbor, and blasphemy which execrates God. The last 
of these unlovely daughters is blows, the latest-born of the children 
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of anger. Meekness has to manage this unruly household, and does 
it by keeping the heart under its strong sway. 

To call the roll of anger’s brood will help us to appreciate better 
the meekness of Christ’s Heart. On rare occasions we know that 
meekness fired His Heart with zeal, put a lash in His hand, and 
kindled just indignation upon His lips. But more frequently the 
meekness of Christ is displayed in patience and gentleness. There 
could not be in Christ the sinful strife of passions, but there could 
be the holy rivalry of virtues. Christ had real feelings and real 
passions, though not sinful ones. How many times meekness and 
just indignation struggled for the control of Christ’s Heart and how 
rarely did the victory go to the latter. St. Mark pictures that 
struggle for us on one occasion where Christ knew that the Phari- 
sees had determined upon His ruin, and where He forced them by 
their silence to admit His right to heal upon the Sabbath. “Looking 
round about them,” relates St. Mark, “with anger, being grieved for 
the blindness of their hearts, he saith to the man: ‘Stretch forth thy 
hand.’” -That was one occasion out of a multitude where meekness 
allowed not anger to flame into rebuke, but melted anger into grief. 

The Passion shows us meekness winning its greatest triumph in 
the Heart of Christ. Justice might have summoned legions of 
angels, but meekness said to Peter, “Put up thy sword.” That is the 
constant cry of meekness, “‘Put up thy sword.” The silence of Christ 
in His Passion is another manifestation of His meekness. “When 
He was reviled, He did not revile; when He suffered, He threatened 
not.” Nor was the silence of Christ the outcome of a want of feel- 
ing. He felt every pain, every insult in its full strength. He felt 
the waves of just anger beating and raging ever, but every stayed 
by the unyielding firmness of meekness. 

Even in His innermost thoughts during the Passion we may 
behold His meekness. The frightfulness of the torments to come, 
the dark deluge of sin, the lavish generosity of His Redemption and 
its futility in many cases, these were so many motives why His will 
should complain and rebel; but meekness preferred the shame, and 
won another triumph at the expense of Christ’s Heart-blood. “Not 
my will, but thine be done,” said meekness with bloody lips. From 
that dearly bought victory until the end meekness was king in the 
Heart of Christ, and around the throne stood all the fair children of 
that virtue, as beautiful as the daughters of anger are ugly. There 
were there silence under lash and cross, the look of longing towards 
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the denier, the kiss of peace for the traitor, the prayer of forgivenes 
for all, the hands fettered forever in the widest embrace of love, the 
Heart shedding its treasures by every avenue upon the world, giv; 
blood for blows, giving life for death. Teach me, Christ, becays 
Thou art meek of heart! 





SKETCHES FOR CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN’S MASS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE COMMANDMENTS EXPLAINED 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO CONFESSION 
BY THE VERY REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
XXII. THe Fourth COMMANDMENT 
Honor Tuy FaTHER AND THy MoTHER 
THE Honor DuE To PARENTS 


Introduction.—The first three commandments define our duties 
towards God; the remaining seven treat of our duties towards our- 
selves and our neighbor. The first of these seven concerns the duties 
of children toward their parents, and all who hold the place of God 
in their regard. It comprises these duties in the word “honor.” 

Why Should We Honor Our Parents?.—'To honor means to 
esteem highly, to show great deference. We must honor our parents 
next to God; first, because they hold God’s place in our regard. 
God made us, but entrusted us to them, that they should care for us, 
supply our wants, rear and educate us in His stead, and fit us to 
earn our living in this world and to save our immortal souls. It is, 
then, our duty to consider them as God’s representatives in our 
regard. Secondly, next to God they are our greatest benefactors. 
What have not your father and mother done and suffered for you 
since your birth, both in the temporal and in the spiritual order! 
Never forget it. 

What Children Owe Their Parents——First, love. They should 
love their parents more than any one else on earth, and show their 
love by striving always to please them. Secondly, obedience. Obey 
them as you would obey God Himself, whose place they hold. Obey 
them as the Child Jesus obeyed Mary and Joseph, as young Tobias 
obeyed his father: “I will do, father, all that thou commandest me” 
(Tob. v, 1). Obey them in all, except in what is evidently sinful, for 
“we ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts v, 29). Thirdly, 
gratitude. You can never sufficiently repay them for all they have 
done for you. Fourthly, respect in thought, word and deed, no 
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matter what their failings may be. Be always kind and patien 
towards them. Fifthly, daily earnest and devout prayer, that God 
may bless, protect, repay and reward them for all they have done 
for you. Pray for them daily also after their death, that God may have 
mercy on their souls, especially for the faults they may have com. 
mitted on your account; and be sure to fulfil their last wishes. Help 
them, in fine, whenever you can find an opportunity ; help especially 
your mother toiling for you day and night. Make yourselves usefy| 
to them whenever you can. Care for them in their old age, and 
supply most kindly their every want. See that they have all the con. 
solations and help of the Church in their last illness and after their 
death. 

Anecdote.—Last winter a little six-year-old boy in St. Louis, 
whose father had just died, whose mother was sick and starving with 
her three younger children, went to work selling papers in the most 
inclement weather to support them, and always used all his small 
earnings for them, never spending the smallest amount for himself. 

Exhortation.—God promises a special blessing to those children 
who fulfil their duties towards their parents, as we read in holy 
Scripture about Isaac, Joseph, Tobias. 





XXIII. Tue Fourth CoMMANDMENT 
Sins OF CHILDREN AGAINST THEIR PARENTS 


Recapitulation.—The other day I explained to you that children 
are bound to love, obey, respect, pray for and help their parents and 
show themselves grateful to them. Many children fail in the per- 
formance of these duties ; we shall see to-day which are the principal 
sins children commit against the honor they owe their parents. 

Sins of Children Against Their Parents——(1) Some children are 
ashamed of their parents, who are old, poor, or uneducated. Blessed 
Pope Benedict XI. was the son of a poor washerwoman. When he 
became Pope he sent for her. When she arrived, the attendants 
would not let her in to the Pope until they had dressed her up mag- 
nificently; when she came thus dressed into his presence, he said: 
“That richly dressed lady is not my mother, who is only a poor 
washerwoman.” She was taken away, and then, having put on het 
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poor dress, she came in to the Pope, who at once left his throne and 
embraced her, saying: “This is my dear mother,” and he made her 
sit beside him on his throne, showing her all respect and reverence. 
Those children who despise their poor parents would have despised 
the blessed Virgin and St. Joseph. (2) Some children mimic and 
mock their parents ; make fun of them. How ungrateful and shame- 
ful! (3) Others speak ill of their parents, complain about them to 
outsiders. (4) Others are disrespectful to them; talk back to them 
when admonished, and even load them with abuse. (5) Many 
obey them, it is true, yet with a bad grace, grumbling, for they 
do not want to be disturbed in their play; some even refuse 
to obey! They stubbornly rebel against every command. (6) 
Many children grieve their parents, break their mother’s heart, 
by not heeding their admonitions; by their bad conduct, keep- 
ing bad company. (7) Many provoke their parents to anger, to 
curse! (8) Some children are wicked enough to abuse and curse 
their parents, and even to strike them! (9) Other children never 
pray for their parents, never show any gratitude towards them. (10) 
How many refuse to help their parents, and would rather spend 
their time dressing, reading novels, going to shows, whilst their 
poor mothers are wearing themselves out working for such un- 
worthy children! (11) There are even unnatural children who, 
though well off, cast off their poor, old, helpless parents, to let them 
live in misery, or make them dependent on public charity ! 

Exhortation.—Just as God blesses dutiful children, so does He 
curse the undutiful: “Cursed be he that honoreth not his father and 
mother” (Deut. xxvii, 16). God cursed Cham for having reviled 
his father. Absalom, having revolted against his father, met with a 
terrible death, as did likewise the wicked sons of Heli. 

{N. B.—To teach children how to confess the sins they commit 
against their parents, it will suffice to refer to the above enumerat- 
tion of these sins. ] 
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XXIV. THe FourtH CoMMANDMENT 


Duties Towarps EccLESIASTICAL SUPERIORS 


Introduction—The fourth commandment defines our duties not 
only towards our parents, but also towards all our lawful superiors, 
who also hold the place of God towards us. All power is from God; 
to obey our superiors is to obey God; to disobey them is to disobey 
God Himself (Rom. xiii, 1, et seqq.). 

Our Duty Towards the ChurchWe must honor, respect, love 
and obey the Church, our spiritual Mother; for, says St. Cyprian, 
“He cannot have God as his Father, who has not the Church as his 
Mother.” “He that will not hear (obey) the Church,” says our 
Lord, “let him be to thee as the heathen and publican” (Matt. xviii 
11). We should daily thank God on our knees for having made us 
children of His Church. 

Our Duty Towards the Pope-—The Pope is the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth and the visible head of the Church. He is ap 
pointed by Jesus Himself to govern His whole flock, to be His repre. 
sentative on earth, and is infallible in his official capacity, in teaching 
us what we have to believe and to do in order to be saved. We owe 
him all honor, respect, reverence, love and obedience, as to Jesus 
Christ Himself. We must also pray much for him, for he has a 
tremendous responsibility and is always exposed to persecution. Pray 
that God may direct and strengthen him, and when the occasion 
offers contribute to “Peter’s Pence,” even if you have to deny your- 
self some pleasure, some dainties. 

Our Duty Towards Our Bishop and Our Pastor—We must also 
honor, respect, love and obey the bishops and priests of the Church, 
We should glorify God for having given them such great powers and 
dignity (Matt. ix, 9) far superior to any earthly dignity ; the power 
of making us children of God, of forgiving sins, of changing bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, and feeding our souls 
therewith, and helping us to reach heaven. Let us especially revere 
our bishop, our pastor, our confessor ; obey them and pray for them, 
for they have to render to God an account of our soul. Let us listen 
to them as to Jesus Himself, show ourselves grateful to them, and 
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pray daily for them. Pray also to God to give us always good and 
holy priests to make us good and holy. Let us beware of showing 
them disrespect, of despising them, of finding fault with them, and of 
running them down, for our Lord will not fail to punish us severely, 
it we do. “He that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of My eye” 
(Zach. ii, 8). 

Conclusion.—Let us always bear in mind that the holy Fathers tell 
ys that the priest is a “second Christ,” and that we should behave 
towards him accordingly. When you are grown up, it will be your 
duty to contribute to the support of your pastors. 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of not showing due respect to 
the priest, times; of finding fault with him, —— times; of 
speaking against him, times. 











XXV. THE FourtH COMMANDMENT 
Duties Towarps ALL OTHER SUPERIORS 


Introduction.—All lawful superiors, as I have previously ex- 
plained, hold their power from God, and must, therefore, be obeyed 
as God Himself in all that pertains to their authority, but no further. 

Duties Towards the State or Civil Government.— The offi- 
cials of the State or civil government hold their power from God 
for the benefit of society, and their authority to make just and 
necessary laws for promoting the temporal welfare, peace and safety 
of the people. It is therefore the duty of those living in a country 
to obey its just laws. But if unjust laws are framed, for instance, 
such as encroach on the rights of God’s Church, of our conscience, 
or are opposed to the commandments of God, we are not allowed to 
obey these laws, for “we ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts 
v, 29), and no one has the right to require us to disobey God. We 
should, in such cases, rather imitate the martyrs. In our days the 
Freemasons that rule France, Italy and Spain by their unjust laws, 
persecute Catholics and wish to compel them to give up their faith! 

Duties of Citizens—They consist in keeping the peace, in paying 
their share of taxes, in fighting for their country in a just war, and 
also in voting for just measures and good and competent candidates, 
and for no others. In like manner, in children’s sodalities, the mem- 
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bers, at the elections of officers, should vote, not for their friends, 
but only for those worthy of the offices to be filled. 

Duties Towards the Teachers.—At school, especially, always re: 
spect and obey your teachers, so long as they do not require you tp 
do anything sinful. Always speak respectfully of them and to them; 
heed their admonitions and corrections ; keep the rules of the school: 
avoid disturbing the other pupils. Moreover, you owe it to your 
parents in all justice, to your teachers, to your companions as q 
good example, and to your own selves, to study diligently and make 
good use of your time. Always show yourselves grateful to your 
teachers ; the task of teaching is hard enough in itself, without your 
making it any harder by your misconduct. 

Duties Towards Other Superiors and Employers—Obey all who 
may possess any authority over you. And later on obey your em. 
ployers in all that concerns your employment. Try to please them in 
all that is not displeasing to God. Try to make yourself useful and 
even necessary for them. Avoid saying anything disparaging about 
them. 

Duties Towards the Aged.—Show them reverence, heed their ad- 
vice, bear with their failings and oddities, do not make fun of them 
or hurt their feelings. Try to lighten their troubles and infirmities, 
As you treat them, so you also shall be treated by others in your old 
age. 

Motto.—Never forget this motto of St. Francis de Sales: “Obedi- 
ence is the only road to heaven.” 

How to Confess.—I accuse myself of failing in respect, in obedi- 
ence to my teachers, to my superiors, —— times; of speaking of 
their faults, of criticizing them, ——times; of wasting my time in 
school, ——— times ; of causing others to do the same, —— times. 
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Passion SUNDAY 







On THE UNwortHY RECEPTION OF Hoty ComMMUNION 







The gift which Jesus Christ bestows upon us in the august Sacra- 
ment of the holy Eucharist, being so great and magnificent, and the 



















who love that He manifests in becoming our food and drink, being so 
em overwhelming and infinite, what human understanding can be 
m in capable of fully comprehening the monstrous ingratitude, the hideous 
and sacrilege, committed by those who appear at the Lord’s Table un- 
bout worthy, and burdened with mortal sin? St. Paul says: “Whosoever 
communicates unworthily shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of 

ad- the Lord” (I. Cor. ii, 27). The perfect sanctity of Jesus Christ 
em places Him in direct and absolute opposition to sin. Christ and sin 
les, are so opposed to one another that one cannot unworthily communi- 
old cate without committing an abominable crime against God, without 
drawing down upon oneself the divine wrath. “What union,” says 

th the apostle, “could take place between light and darkness, between 
Christ and Belial?” (II. Cor. vi, 14, 15). And he says, furthermore: 

di. “Whosoever communicates unworthily, eateth and drinketh judg- 
of ment to himself” (I. Cor. ii, 29). He who is guilty of such deed 
i commits a sin that is by its very nature an enormous crime, a sin 






that begets dire consequences. 

As regards the abomination of an unworthy Communion, we must 
keep in mind that by the reception of the Sacrament of the Altar the 
divine Person of Jesus Christ is taken into our body and soul, thus 
uniting Him most closely with ourselves. To receive Him when we 
are in the state of sin, would mean to compel Him to enter the 
most unworthy, the most undignified abode that could be offered 
Him, compel Him to associate with sin, to enter the realm of the 
devil. Can we imagine a greater crime? If even the desecrator of 
some object, or of a person, consecrated to God commits a grievous 
sin, what must be said of those who desecrate the holy of holies 
Himself, the Body and Blood of the Redeemer? 
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The words of St. Paul, that such a person renders himself guilty 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord, mean that the malice of this 
sin is no less than an assault upon the person of God, an attempt 
at the destruction of God. The holy Fathers, for this reason, rank 
the crime of an unworthy Communion with the crucifying of Christ, 
Indeed, they find in this crime more aggravating circumstances and 
greater malice than in the crucifixion. The Jews crucified Jesus 
without knowing Him. “Had they known Him,” says St. Paul, 
“they would not have crucified Him” (I. Cor. ii, 8). They crucified 
Him in His mortal body, and in doing so they fulfilled, though un- 
intentionally, the will and design of the divine Father. Those re 
ceiving holy Communion unworthily erect for Jesus Christ another 
cross, at a time when He reigns gloriously in heaven, and they know 
Him to be their true God. And this cross is not a cross of salvation, 
but a cross of condemnation for themselves, not desired but ab- 
horred by God; not a glorification of Jesus Christ, but a wicked 
outrage against His sanctity. They would fasten Him to the cross 
at the very moment when He offers to dispense to them the most 
gracious, the most marvelous of benefits, when He desires to pour 
into their souls the treasures of His grace. Oh, what malice, what 
ingratitude, what faithlessness! Who, indeed, can adequately de- 
scribe it! Truly do they who commit this sacrilege render them- 
selves guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord. 

If the horror of this sin is so great, what must the consequences 
be? The curse which an unworthy Communion draws after it, which 
befalls the whole nature of this unfortunate person, can only bring 
with it most frightful consequences. 

These punishments, not to mention the temporal ones, may appear 
in the form of spiritual blindness, hardness of heart, abandonment 
by God, and complete slavery of Satan. Then this person goes on 
from sin to sin, from crime to crime, until often final impenitence is 
the end. Such are the results of the sentence which he who becomes 
guilty of an unworthy and sacrilegious Communion draws down 
upon himself. 

I do not say, nevertheless, that this sin is unpardonable, and that 
there is only despair left for him who is guilty of this crime. Since 
even among those who crucified the Saviour on Calvary there were 
some who, on account of their truly contrite disposition, found 
grace and salvation in the same Blood which they had so cruelly 
helped to shed, there is hope also for those who renew the Lord’s 
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crucifixion by an unworthy Communion, if they become truly sorry 
for their misdeed and, with true contrition, beseech God to be 
merciful. 

Dear brethren, be on your guard against this great sin with all 
solicitude and have the greatest horror of it. Unfortunately there is 
often great temptation to fall into this sin. Be careful, therefore, to 
cleanse your souls by a sincere and contrite confession of your sins. 
May the Lord preserve you all from this great misfortune and its 
awiul consequences. Amen. 





PaLM SUNDAY 
FREQUENT COMMUNION 


Our divine Saviour, who dearly loved His disciples, and in their 
person all mankind, loved them indeed, as St. John expresses it, to 
the end, with an infinite love (John xiii, 2). When He gave to 
them and to us the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, He mani- 
fested in it the magnitude of His love. In this great Sacrament He 
offers us His most precious treasures: His Body, His Blood, His 
strength, His grace, His Life. If we fully appreciated the gift He 
bestows upon us, how eagerly we would strive to render ourselves 
worthy of this heavenly Bread. Dear brethren, God calls you all to 
this sacred banquet. What a blessing it would be if you would 
correspond readily to the urgent invitation, and frequently approach 
the Table of the Lord. 

The reception of the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist is made an 
obligation for all of us by the command of our divine Saviour, who 
ordained: “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His Blood, you shall not have life in you” (John vi, 54). This 
injunction renders Communion compulsory for all Catholics who 
have attained the use of reason, and the Church has confirmed this 
obligation by requiring every member of the Church to receive holy 
Communion at least once a year, at Paschal time. This command- 
ment obliges under pain of mortal sin. But do they who communi- 
cate only at Easter correspond fully with the spirit of that com- 
mandment, and with the wish of Jesus Christ? Is it probable that 
Jesus Christ had in mind just one holy Communion a year, when He 
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says: “With desire I have desired to eat this pasch with you before 
I suffer” (Luke xxii, 15). Did He not add: “Take and eat, this js 
My Body; take and drink, this is My Blood. Unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink His Blood, you shall not have life 
in you”? Is it not actually indifference for the tender love of the 
Redeemer to remain away from His holy table all the rest of the 
long year? Do you not frustrate His intentions by complying so 
seldom with His loving invitation, and only yield to it under com- 
pulsion? If you love this God who is so lavish towards us, your 
love should frequently lead you to His Table, where He gives you 
His Blood and His Body, His Soul, His divinity and His humanity, 
where He gives Himself to you, desirous to overwhelm you with 
love and grace. 

You may tell me that the Church, which God has given us to lead 
us in the path of salvation, orders one holy Communion for the 
year. Dear brethren, you who are parents, what do you, for in- 
stance, require and expect of your children? You expect that they 
not only obey your orders, but also that they observe your wishes 
and your advice. You are the children of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. You are aware that the Church urges and begs you to re- 
ceive holy Communion frequently. The Church exhorts and im- 
plores you, with all her motherly love, to reverence the sacred 
mysteries with such great devotion and fervent love, that no urgint 
will be necessary to bring you to the sacred Table, thus to be 
strengthened by this divine Food. 

St. Cyprian says: “Let us ask God to give us daily this Bread that 
descended from heaven, so that we, ever united to Jesus Christ, may 
live in Him, abide in Him, and never suffer the misfortune of being 
separated from Him by the loss of sanctifying grace.” If, therefore, 
you listen to the voice of God and of the Church, if you have faith 
and piety, and zeal for your salvation, you will not try and hunt for 
idle excuses that you may offer for staying away from the sacred 
Table. 

_ You may tell me: We would receive the Body of the Lord often, 
but our life is toilsome; it is taken up with work; we lack the time; 
we have too many cares. St. Augustine calls these cares of yours 
wearisome trivialities. God does not require you to neglect them, 
but on the other hand, you ought not to give them the preference 
when there is question of your sanctification, of your soul’s welfare. 
And there is no more powerful help in all your afflictions and affairs 
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than the frequent reception of holy Communion. Frequent Com- 
munion will make easier for you the fulfilling of your duties ; it will 
aid you in living well, and a truly Christian life will render you 
inclined and worthy to often approach the Table of the Lord. Then 
you will not require much of your time, nor much of an effort, to 
prepare yourselves for the worthy reception of the most blessed 
Sacrament. The early Christians were fully as occupied with 
worldly affairs as you are. They could not afford to neglect the 
obligations of their calling, no more than you can. Nevertheless, 
they found time to hear holy Mass every day, to communicate daily, 
or at least very frequently. What they did you can do, if you have 
the necessary zeal. 

Others, again, may say that which keeps us away from the holy 
Table is not our occupation, but fear of our unworthiness. An un- 
worthy Communion is certainly a fearful crime. To approach the 
holy Table unworthily is a crime that appalls; but not to approach 
the same from voluntary neglect is an inexcusable fault. Is there 
no middle course between these two extremes? Yes, this means 
is at hand and easily discoverable. Flee mortal sin, renounce attach- 
ment to sin, be conscious of your frailty on account of which you so 
greatly stand in need of the divine assistance. Pray often and fer- 
vently ; place yourselves under the guidance of a zealous confessor, 
and then there need be no fear that you will ever communicate un- 
worthily. 

Beware also of the fear of men, of weakness of character, of 
cowardice. If you frequently receive the Body and Blood of Christ, 
be prepared to hear yourselves called sanctimonious, or bigoted. 
There are people in the world who make a business of criticising the 
actions of others, of censuring and ridiculing them. Who are they 
that censure you? Assuredly not pious Christians, nor really virtu- 
ous persons; these would praise and esteem you. Shall then the 
foolish talk of gossips be capable of keeping you away from holy 
Communion, of depriving you of so precious a treasure? For the 
sake of a silly “what will they say” do not deprive your soul of the 
heavenly Food which is so necessary for it. Do not expose yourself 
to the danger of losing the grace of God, and with it everlasting life. 
On your deathbed you will care exceedingly little about the opinion 
of men. 

Let us meditate often upon the love of Jesus Christ for us. He 
has loved us even unto giving us His Body as our Food. Let us 
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remember how priceless is the gift that the divine Saviour hg, 
given us in the most holy Sacrament of the Altar, where we receiye 
the Bread of life, and the pledge of our immortality. Approach fre. 
quently this holy Table. The world with its foolish censure, the 
devil with his wicked suggestions, concupiscence with its tempta- 
tions, all will oppose themselves to your good will. Pray to the 
Lord that He may vouchsafe to instil strength and fortitude abun¢. 
antly into your soul, to overcome every obstacle, and to partake fre. 
quently and piously of His most sacred Flesh and Blood, in the 
holy Eucharist, so that we may remain in Him, and He in us, noy 
and for all eternity. Amen. 





EASTER SUNDAY 
THE MYSTERY OF THE RESURRECTION 


The mystery, which holy Church triumphantly celebrates to-day, 
is the glorious resurrection of our divine Saviour, a mystery which 
is the most positive proof of His divinity and of the truth of our 
holy religion. At dawn of the third day after the death of the 
divine Saviour, His glorified Soul left Limbo, and resumed in the 
grave His body to make it participate in His glory. Then Jesus 
Christ departed from the grave, without requiring the removal of 
the ponderous stone that sealed it. Thus the soldiers on guard did 
not become aware of His resurrection at the moment it occurred. 
They were made aware of it when the earth quaked and an angel 
descending from heaven rolled away the heavy stone from the tomb 
and seated himself upon it, a sight which threw the guards to the 
ground for very fright. 

The resurrection of Christ is the foundation of our holy Religion, 
and it is so essentially its foundation that, as St. Paul says, “If Christ 
be not risen again, then is our faith in vain” (I. Cor. xv, 14). If 
Jesus Christ is truly the Son of God, then we must acknowledge 
that also the law He prescribed is true, that the mysteries which He 
revealed are true, that the Gospel is true which He proclaimed, that 
the Church and the Religion are true which He founded. All this 
could not be claimed without the proof of His divinity, and nothing 
proves the divinity of Jesus Christ more positively than His Res 
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urrection from death. Of all miracles this is the plainest and most 
convincing. The raising of the dead is the greatest of all miracles, 
and of all awakenings from the dead the most miraculous is that of 
giving life back to one’s self, by one’s own power. No one but God 
alone can say, as Jesus Christ said: “I have power to lay down my 
life, and power to take it up again” (John x, 18). Hence, His fre- 
quent reference to this miracle. He hardly ever spoke of His 
Passion without at the same time speaking of His Resurrection 
(Matt. xxi, 21). 

And it was just this miracle that Jesus Christ specially referred to 
when His enemies challenged Him to give proof of His divinity. 
He might have referred to the numberless miracles that He per- 
formed daily before their eyes, giving sight to the blind, speech to the 
mute, hearing to the deaf, restoring health to the sick, and, in fact, 
He did refer to them occasionally (John v, 36). He proclaimed, 
however, in a special way, the miracle of His coming Resurrection 
as a fact which would impress the seal upon all His other miracles, 
as the really decisive proof of His divinity. 

If, after this oft-repeated declaration, the prophecy of Jesus 
Christ had not been fulfilled, there should be lacking that direct and 
decisive proof which Jesus Christ promised in testimony of His 
divinity, we would even be justified in refusing belief in it. But 
since He really rose from the grave at the time appointed by Him, 
He proved that He is really what He represented Himself to be, 
the true Son of God, true God. There results, of necessity, from 
the Resurrection of Christ, the obligation to believe also in all the 
other articles of the faith He proclaimed. 

Having seen how the Resurrection of Christ is the strongest 
foundation of our faith, let us consider how it forms also the support 
of our hope, the hope we cherish with regard to our own future 
resurrection. Adam’s fall had inflicted great harm upon mankind, in 
soul as well as in body. In the soul, by depriving it of the spiritual 
life of sanctifying grace; in the body, by subjecting it to afflictions 
and to the law of death. This twofold injury the divine Saviour 
came to repair, He, who was to come, as the Scripture says, in 
order to save that which was lost (Luke xix, 10). On Mount Cal- 
vary He delivered us from the death of the soul, by wiping out our 
sins with His Blood, and by re-awakening our souls to the life of 
grace. To replace us fully in the blissful state of grace as it pre- 
vailed before the fall, there was lacking only the deliverance from 
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corporal death, and He did deliver us from the permanent dominion 
of death over the body at that happy moment when He stepped oy 
from the tomb as the conqueror of death for Himself and for ys 
“In consequence of this mystery,” says the apostle, “as we all died 
in the first earthly Adam, we shall all rise again in the seconq 
heavenly Adam, namely, in Jesus Christ” (Cor. xv, 22). 

In this, our future resurrection, we must distinguish between that 
which is taught by our faith and that which is a matter of oy 
hope. Faith tells us that all descendants of Adam will arise from the 
grave to a new life. But that our bodies may arise in glory, accord. 
ing to the image of the transfigured Body of Christ, this is the 
object of our hope. 

We cannot think without a shudder of the complete destruction 
which death will work in our bodies. How great must therefore be 
our gratitude to Jesus Christ, who, through His glorious Resurrec. 
tion, has given us a pledge that He will restore our bodies and reunite 
them to our souls according to the example of His glorious Body: 
incapable of suffering, full of glory and brightness (Phil. iii, 21), 
It was this hope which upheld the pious sufferer Job in the midst 
of his sufferings; this hope it was that encouraged the martyrs to 
deliver their bodies up to most frightful torments. Should this 
hope not be capable of inducing in us the small sacrifice necessary 
to conform ourselves to the conditions of our own glorious resur- 
rection ? 

What are these conditions? In order to participate in the glorious 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, it is, above all, necessary to share in 
His suffering ; we must now bear within us the seal of the suffer- 
ing Jesus, in order to bear later within us that of the glorified Jesus 
(Rom. viii, 17). Therefore we must crucify our flesh and its con- 
cupiscence ; we must make of our bodies the instrument, not of sin, 
but of justice and sanctity. Only upon this condition shall we make 
certain our magnificent destiny, and take part in the blessed Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Vain will be our hope if we refuse to dit 
to sin, if we pamper our bodies, satisfying their unbridled desires, 
indulging their sinful inclinations. Our bodies, it is true, will arise 
even then, but this resurrection will be a terrible one, because it 
will be for eternal ruin, for the torments of hell. 

May the thought of our future blessed resurrection, which has its 
model in that of the Saviour’s, encourage and incite us to walk in 
the fear of God, to hold our bodies in subjection to the spirit, to 
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follow the path of Christian mortification. All this may prove hard 
to our nature, but in that important moment in which our souls 
will be re-united with our glorified bodies, Oh, how we shall bless 
these brief days of mortification and of vigilance. How happy we 
shall be in glancing at the little sufferings which we shall then hardly 
remember, but which have become the cause of our infinite happi- 
ness, and of eternal glory. Let us keep ever before our mind that 
great day which will surely come, in order that we may not be 
overcome by our refractory nature, but that we may use every 
means tending to assure us of our supreme spiritual and bodily 
blessedness. Amen. 





Low SuNDAY 
On INDULGENCES 


The Incarnate Son of God, after His Resurrection, ascended into 
heaven, to enter into possession of the glory which, according to His 
humanity, He had acquired through His obedience to the heavenly 
Father. On earth He left His priests as His ministers and repre- 
sentatives, and as the dispensers of His graces and gifts. His 
priests have the power to consecrate and to bless; they have the 
authority to remit the guilt of sinners who, truly contrite, desire to 
be reconciled to God, and to distribute to the faithful the abundant 
treasure of indulgences, of which I shall speak to-day. 

Through indulgences are remitted those punishments for sin 
which, after the sin has been forgiven, we still owe to the divine 
Justice in this or the coming life. The Sacrament of Penance wipes 
out our sins and also remits the eternal punishment, but it does 
not always, or not completely, remit temporal punishments incurred 
by sin. The sinner is left under the obligation of rendering satisfac- 
tion. Hence the Christian is obliged, by divine Law, to do works of 
charity, in order to render satisfaction to divine Justice for the 
offenses offered to it by his sins. The Church, which cherishes for 
us a truly motherly love, knows our weakness, and knows that we 
shall never be able, by our own unaided efforts, to pay in this world 
what we owe to divine Justice for our sins; she therefore comes 
to our aid and offers us a means to completely free ourselves from 
our guilt before God. This means is found in the use of induly- 
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ences, and we will now consider what are indulgences, and in what 
manner we may gain them. 

In order to understand the character of indulgences, we must k 
in mind the article of faith which teaches the Communion of Saints 
It teaches that all the faithful are united through baptism, through 
faith in Christ, and through sanctifying grace, so that all participate 
in the spiritual goods offered by the Church in the same manner, in 
the same way, as all members of the human body participate in its 
life and strength. 

It is to be observed that our divine Redeemer, through His 
Passion and death, rendered satisfaction to the divine Justice for 
the sins of all men in so infinite a manner that His satisfaction far 
exceeds the guilt. 

Again, the saints achieved and suffered far more than they per- 
sonally owed to divine Justice as satisfaction. Every good work has 
a twofold value: that of satisfaction, and that of merit. It effaces 
punishment, and merits reward. The merit belongs wholly to the 
saints themselves, whereas the satisfaction rendered by their good 
works flows, to the extent of the part they do not need, into the 
treasury of the Church. Thus the satisfaction they rendered to God 
in excess of what they owed is stored, so to speak, for the benefit of 
those who still sojourn in this life. To this treasure belong there- 
fore the great merits of saints who lived almost sinless lives, and the 
abundant merits of the blessed Virgin, who from the day of her 
Immaculate Conception was perfectly holy. 

We see therefore that in addition to the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, in which we participate through the holy Sacraments and 
the holy Sacrifice, the Church possesses another boundless treasure, 
consisting of the works of satisfaction of the blessed Virgin and 
other saints. This grand treasury can never be exhausted, no matter 
how lavishly it may be distributed and made use of. It is inex- 
haustible, because the merits of Jesus Christ are infinite, and it is 
constantly added to by the good works of the just. 

The legitimate distributor of this treasure is the Pope, as the rep- 
resentative of Jesus Christ, as the successor of Peter, to whom the 
divine Master confided the keys of heaven to exercise the power to 
bind and to loose, with the promise that whatsoever he loosed upon 
earth should be loosed also in heaven (Matt. xvi, 19). 

The word “indulgence,” therefore, means, in our case, the re 
mission of temporal punishment which we must suffer for our sins 
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either in this world or in purgatory. The indulgence is called 
plenary, if it remits all this punishment ; and partial, if it remits only 
a part of it. A plenary indulgence grants full remission of all 
temporal punishment for sins which have already been effaced by the 
Sacrament of Penance, so that if we were to die at that moment, or 
thereafter commit no further sins, we should be received directly into 
heaven without spending even a moment in purgatory. A partial 
indulgence of, say seven, ten, twenty years, or of forty or one hundred 
days, means that those who gain it do not attain complete remission 
of temporal punishment, but only such remission which they might 
acquire from God by doing penance, with the severity of the early 
Christian era, within seven days or one hundred, or whatever the 
term way be. 

The Church, however, does not grant this favor without co- 
operation on our part. She grants indulgences only to those who 
take pains to be reconciled to divine Justice, who have the true peni- 
tential spirit. She wishes to come to the assistance of our frailty, 
but not to induce sloth or idleness. “The Church,” says St. Cyprian, 
“can only exercise clemency in favor of a true penitent who takes 
the trouble to make satisfaction for his sins.” Indulgences are for 
the faithful a treasure of priceless value. Unfortunately, a large 
number of Christians trouble themselves not at all about indulg- 
ences, or at least use only slight effort in gaining them, fearing, 
perhaps, that the plenary indulgence is too difficult to gain, which is 
by no means true. 

The conditions required are: the Christian, at the moment in 
which he would gain the indulgence, must be in the state of sanctify- 
ing grace; and he must faithfully fulfil the works prescribed by the 
Church. 

Concerning the first of these conditions, it is not difficult for the 
simmer to regain sanctifying grace through holy Confession. If, 
in fulfilling the works for gaining an indulgence, one should com- 
mit a venial sin, the indulgence would not include the remission of 
the temporal punishment due to this new sin, but the venial sin would 
not be an obstacle to the remission of the temporal punishment for 
mortal or venial sins already forgiven. But even in this case one 
can gain the indulgence fully and completely when the final one of 
the prescribed works is accompanied by an act of true contrition for 
all venial sins committed. 

Concerning the second condition the prescribed works are Con- 
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fession and Communion, and, usually, praying, fasting and alms. 
giving, and visiting the church; it is certainly not difficult to per- 
form faithfully these simple works of piety. 

Dear brethren, put aside this indifference with which, perhaps, 
many of you have heretofore been affected in the matter of in. 
dulgences. Make an effort, whilst there is still time, to gain the 
indulgences which the motherly solicitude of the Church Proffers, 
so that you may escape the pains of purgatory, or at least shorten 
them. Remember that the torments of God’s purifying fire Surpass 
in severity the most painful martyrdom that one may suffer Upon 
earth, and that you have in the indulgences an easy means of 
escaping this fire. Amen. 





SECOND SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 
REVERENCE DUE TO THE CHURCH 


Although God is present in all places, and though, therefore, every 
place is consecrated by His divine Presence, He has appointed some 
places exclusively for His service, and He distinguishes them by 
making them His special dwelling. These places are our churches, 
in which God dwells in a special manner, “The Lord is in His holy 
temple” (Ps. x, 5). He gave testimony of this fact at the consecra- 
tion of the famous temple which King Solomon erected in God's 
honor. While the ceremonies were taking place there was seen a 
bright and shining cloud descending into the temple, impregnating 
the place with the majesty and glory of the Lord. Thus He took 
possession of His temple, as of His palace and special abiding place, 
so as to teach us that He would in like manner distinguish the places 
that henceforth man would dedicate to Him. In our churches, 
however, God is present in a much more marvelous and blessed way 
than even in the Temple of Jerusalem. He dwells in our churches 
by virtue of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the holy Eucharist. 
Thus our churches are actually made the House of God, not only 
through the omnipresence of God, but also through the real presence 
of Christ in the holy Eucharist. 

Hence you see how sacred our churches are, and what veneration 
and high esteem we owe to them. 

For the better comprehension of the duties we owe to olf 
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churches, let us consider the intentions which God had when He 
selected them as His dwelling-places. These are chiefly two, and 
the first is the glorification of His holy Name (II. Par. vii, 16). 
God is present everywhere, and thus He must be respected in every 
place; but in His churches He desires to be especially adored and 
glorified. 

The second intention which God had in desiring that temples be 
built to Him was that of there imparting to us His graces. To be 
sure, the Lord exercises everywhere His goodness and mercy to- 
wards us, but the churches are the privileged places in which God 
manifests Himself and His grace in a most particular way. He 
wills that the throne of His glory should be at the same time the 
throne of His mercy, according to the promise which He made in 
the beginning to Solomon (II. Par. v, 15). And in fact everything 
in our churches speaks of the supreme goodness and mercy of the 
Lord. Do you not find here that fountain of spiritual life that freed 
you from the slavery of Satan and made you children of God? Do 
you not receive here the blessed Food of the divine Word, and the 
life-giving Food of the soul in the holy Eucharist, as also the for- 
giveness of our sins in the holy Sacrament of Penance? Here you 
find, moreover, the treasure of infinite graces in the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and the superabundant fulness of gifts and benefits 
which your prayers bring down from on high. Hence the Church 
is called the house of prayer, not in the sense that one could or 
should not also pray in other places, but because our prayers here 
have a special force and blessing. 

It is therefore easy to understand that we must comport ourselves 
in God’s churches in a manner befitting the fact that we offer our 
veneration to God and expect to receive His mercy. Thoroughly 
penetrated with the thought of God’s greatness, whose majesty holds 
forth in this sacred place, we must acknowledge His supreme Lord- 
ship, confess our utter dependence upon Him, and humbly cast our- 
selves down before Him, to unite our adoration with that of the 
holy angels, who, in an invisible manner, surround the altar and rev- 
erently do homage to their Lord and God. Conscious of our help- 
lessness and frailty, we must present our needs and cares to Him 
who alone can aid us. We must beg Him not to dismiss us from His 
throne of grace without granting us the graces that are the most 
needful and profitable for our spiritual and bodily welfare. To ob- 
tain all these, both interior and exterior recollection are required; 
interior, in order to direct our mind, our thoughts, our inclinations, 
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our whole soul to God, to forget all other things, to occupy ourselyes 
solely with Him; exterior, by silence of the tongue, modesty of the 
eyes, and a respectful attitude to help the interior recollection an 
to edify and stimulate those around us. 

Let me ask now: Is this really the manner in which all Christians 
behave in church? Alas, many go there from habit ; they enter there 
with a mind distracted by worldly matters; many, indeed, hardly 
take the trouble to converse with God. Their body is in church, 
but their mind is elsewhere. This is not worshiping God, and cer. 
tainly not drawing His mercy down upon us. : 

But there are even worse abuses. Many persons go to church 
from curiosity ; they go not to think of God and to pray to Hit, but 
in order to see and be seen, or to show off their clothes—clothes 
that are sometimes not even modest. I do not have to prove that 
this is a grave abuse of the house of God and of the divine service, 

Let us determine, dear brethren, always to observe the honor of 
the House of God. Let us, upon entering a church, manifest our 
faith, and with holy Jacob explain: ‘How terrible is this place; this 
is no other but the house of God, and the gate of heaven” (Gen, 
xxviii, 17). Our faith should inspire us with a wholesome fear, a 
holy awe, with interior recollection, devotion and humility. Women 
should be modest in dress; indeed, it is for them a strict obligation, 

Remember that some day the holy Sacrifice of the Mass will be 
offered up here to petition God for the rest of your soul ; how can you 
have confidence in this petition if your behavior in church during 
your lifetime has been such that, in the words of holy Scripture: 
“The stone shall cry out of the wall, and the timber that is between 
the joints of the building shall answer” (Ps. xxv, 8). May this 
thought restrain you from ever dishonoring this holy place; may tt 
be to you an incentive to venerate the same befittingly as the place 
of sanctity and religion, of grace and salvation. 

Our church, in which God dwells, in which He offers Himself 
upon our altars under the forms of Bread and Wine, is the House 
of God. God Himself has made the reverence towards His dwell- 
ing-place a strict precept. He has severely punished its desecration, 
as we see in the examples of the Kora, Dathan, and Abiram, of the 
Bethsamites, of Oza and of many others. Let us therefore avoid 
everything opposed to this reverence; let us always observe proper 
decorum in church, and manifest a lively and devout interest also 
for the suitable decoration of God’s house, “the place where His 
glory dwelleth.” Amen. 
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PASSION SUNDAY 
BY THE REV. DR. C. BRUEHL 


“They took up stones, therefore, to cast at him.”—John viii, 59. 


SYNOPSIS.—To-day the fate of our Lord is irrevocably decided. Hence the 
mourning of the Church. The Jews in a sudden outburst of anger re- 
veal their true intentions. 

I. The opposition of the Jews against our Lord grows in proportion 
as He manifests His divinity and the character of His kingdom. To- 
day's Gospel shows the final conflict, which culminates in the rejection 
of the Messias. The Lord withdraws, leaving them in their sins. The 
tragical pathos of the veiled crucifix on Passion-Sunday. 

II. Lessons to be learned from the conduct of the Jews: (1) We may 
prepare for slander and calumny, since even our Lord was not spared 
this humiliating experience. (2) The love of the Word of God a sign 
of true piety. Manner of hearing God’s Word. (3)Habitual sin leads to 
final impenttence and spiritual blindness. Beware of the next sin; it 
may fill the measure of wrath. 

Has our Lord not often found our hearts hard as stone and resisting 
His grace? 


My friends, to-day our Lord is brought face to face with death. 
It marks the crisis in His earthly career. The prophecy of Simeon 
is fulfilled: “Behold, this Child is set for the fall, and for the re- 
surrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be con- 
tradicted” (Luke ii, 34). The great line of division is sharply 
drawn between those that accept Christ unto salvation and those 
that reject Him unto damnation. It is a day of forfeiture, of lost 
graces, of neglected salvation; a day of doom and judgment; all in 
all, a sad day. 

The long-ursed hatred of the Pharisees against Christ bursts 
out in all its fury. Shrewdly, until this moment, had His enemies 
succeeded in veiling their evil purposes. Nothing but vague rumors 
as to their wicked intentions had been spreading among the people. 
Their snares had been cunningly laid, and only the divine Wisdom of 
our Saviour had been able to evade them. Fervor for the law, re- 
spect for sacred traditions, zeal in guarding well-established priv- 
ileges had lent an honorable coloring to their insidious designs. 
Now, they throw all these flimsy pretenses to the winds and manifest 
their inward malice in all its nakedness and vileness. Their rage 
has blinded them. They disregard exterior decency and public 
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opinion, which was at this very moment strongly in favor of Christ: 
they set aside the forms of justice, demanding a calm trial of the 
sublime claims of their enemy; a sudden, uncontrollable madness 
seizes them, and they rush on Him, who has so often baffled their 
wily and malicious plans, only to be again thwarted and ignomin. 
ously defeated: “They took up stones, therefore, to cast at Him, 
But Jesus hid himself, and went out of the temple.” Let us note 
the striking contrast between the agitation of the Jews, whose 
passions had been lashed into fury, and whose reason had abandoned 
the reins, and the serene calm and imperturbable self-possession of 
the Lord. We do not know whether it was in a miraculous manner 
that Christ frustrated the designs of His enemies, or whether it was 
just this placid tranquillity of His mind that foiled the awkward at- 
tempts of the enraged crowd. In either case the escape from the 
hands of His adversaries shows the infinite eugeneeny of Jesus 
over these narrow, self-opinioned minds. 

Yet, we may say, that from this moment Christ’s death became 
inevitable. His enemies no longer conceal their designs; it would 
be useless after this unmistakable outburst of genuine hatred. Christ 
has forced issues; He has pressed home on them His divine claims; 
He has cleared the intellectual atmosphere by a plain statement. He 
makes the Jews face the one real problem—the acknowledgment or 
rejection of His divinity. History pauses. It has come to a cross- 
road. The most solemn hour of human history is striking. Time 
hangs in the scales in dread suspense. On the wings of lightning a 
fearful question is flashed through the immensities of space: Will 
the annals of the human race be soiled by the Blood of the Godman? 
The wheels of time creak; history goes onward; events will have 
their course ; the angel of time will have to chronicle the murder of 
a God. The Jews have openly and deliberately rejected their 
Messias. There remains only one course for them to pursue: to 
brand Him as a blasphemer, to denounce Him as a false prophet, to 
invoke against Him the severities of the laws and, finally, to com- 
pass His undoing and death. Logic will have its rights, and malice 
will ripen into crime. 

A memorable day for our Lord! It filled His heart with un- 
speakable sadness and compassion for His blinded people. He fore- 
saw coming events; the shadows thickened about Him. He knew 
full well that He would never be able to soften the hearts of His 
mortal enemies: He had read the thirst for His Blood in their eyes. 
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He also knew, and this was a still sadder and more bitter knowledge, 
that His people were fickle and ready to desert Him at any moment. 
Humanly speaking, our Lord must have felt sorely disappointed at 
this juncture of His life. He resigns Himself to the mournful 
failure of His mission. He may have even longed for the cruel 
death which His enemies were preparing for Him; His hands were 
weary with fruitless work; His feet were sore from traveling aim- 
less paths. But He will continue the work, which His Father has 
assigned to Him, preaching to deaf ears and bestowing favors and 
benefits on ungrateful hearts. He will march onward towards the 
great consummation, undaunted by the shadows of death hovering 
about Him. Implacable hatred will dog His footsteps that carry 
Him unfailingly to agony, passion, and to a cross that now looms 


- up against the horizon of the future in bold, strong outline. 


With good reason has the Church selected this portion of the 
Gospel for Passion-Sunday, which ushers in the somber season of 
Passion-tide. Though many days will elapse before the fatal hour 
comes, from this moment on our Lord goes attended by His irre- 
vocable doom. The anticipation of an evil is frequently more agon- 
izing than the dreadful reality itself; and, thus, our Lord’s Passion 
begins now, when the scales of His popularity sink, never to rise 
again; when the conflict between Him and His adversaries reaches 
such a stage as to allow of no adjustment; when a yawning, black 
gulf of fierce, relentless hostility opens at His feet to involve Him 
in death and ruin. We should enter into the spirit of the season and 
sympathetically follow our Lord on His lonely walks, all of which 
lead to Calvary. That we may catch the finer pulsation and the 
graver undertones of the events of Passion week, we will devoutly 
meditate on the Gospel of to-day. 

(1) Our Lord had gradually prepared the minds of His hearers 
before he set forth His divine claims. He had done works which 
no mere man can perform; His discourses revealed a superhuman 
wisdom; His very presence irradiated the hidden divinity. The 
time had come, that He should speak openly and demand an un- 
hesitating profession of His divine personality. He calls Himself the 
light of the world, and the Jews sullenly give Him the lie. He 
speaks of His heavenly Father, and the impious listeners sneeringly 
ask Him: “Where is Thy Father?” They refuse to understand 
Him ; they wilfully pervert the meaning of His words. How painful 
must this ugly scene have been to the truth-loving heart of the 
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Lord. Though His discourse had been interrupted by guilefy 
questions, vile insinuations and insolent taunts, the Lord again con. 
descends to argue with His enemies; He stoops to their own level, 
It is at this stage that our Gospel of to-day takes up the thread of 
the narrative. 

The Lord makes a last attempt to convince His hearers by appeal. 
ing to the purity and stainlessness of His life: “Which of you shal 
convince me of sin?” Such a challenge has never been made to the 
world! It re-echoes through the centuries. It vibrates with the 
holy indignation of insulted innocence. These memorable, stupend- 
ous words breathe a divine defiance, not cowed by the presence of 
the most unscrupulous and resourceful enemies. They dare not 
take up the challenge; had they only detected the slightest blemish 


in His life, only the shadow of a sin, triumphantly they would . 


have flung the charge into His face. They are silent. No blame 
was to be found in Him. A scrutiny of centuries has verified this 
verdict. Christ stands even now the one peerless character in 
history, whom slander has assaulted in vain. The absolute integrity 
of His life is overwhelming; all accusations leveled against Him 
fall to the ground by their own weight. He needed no one to 
defend Him; even as it is superfluous to demonstrate the splendor of 
the sun, when it hangs over our heads in its midday glory. 

Here, then, is an argument which the Jews could have appre. 
ciated; it is of such a simple, but yet impressive nature. If no 
moral defect can be discovered in Jesus, is He not, consequently, 
also above the suspicion of any falsehood? Why will they not 
accept his word, since no lie has ever tainted His sacred lips? Is it 
not flagrant inconsistency and stubborn malice to discriminate so 
unfairly against a man whose moral ascendency they admit? They 
have no sympathy for truth; because they are not in touch with God, 
who is the source of truth. Our Lord had every reason to grow 
impatient with these wily hypocrites, and His words quiver with 
emotion: “If I say the truth to you, why do you not believe me?” 
And then he administered to them that fearful, stinging rebuke, for 
all times the test of religious honesty: “He that is of God, heareth 
the words of God. Therefore you hear not, because you are not 
of God!” The Jews quailed under this well-earned, yet awful, re- 
proof; then their native pride asserts itself; they will not brook any 
reproach. If they have no arguments against their enemy, they have 
abuse; they will not stop short of blasphemy. The insanity of 
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wounded pride beclouds their minds; for they now prefer a charge 
against our Lord, so utterly without foundation, so devoid of all 
sense, so horrid in its nature, that it seems well-nigh impossible; 
they accuse the Son of God of demonical possession : “Do not we say 
well, that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?’ These words 
make the breach irreparable; henceforth the Messias does not 
exist for them any longer. He passes out of their life. He came 
asa Saviour. They called Him a devil and rejected Him. He will 
return, but as a Judge and an Avenger. In spite of these vehement 
attacks our Lord preserves a very calm attitude and shows an ad- 
mirable gentleness in His reply. He answers firmly, but mildly: “I 
have not a devil; but I honor My Father, and you have dishonored 
Me.” It is not in this way vainglorious men resent an insult; but 


. Christ was not concerned about His honor, but about the glory of 


God. He hardly heeds the charge, and continues His instructions. 
The Jews keep on wrangling over His words and distorting their 
meaning, until the Lord puts an end to all further altercations by a 
plain declaration of his eternal origin: “Amen, amen, I say to you, 
before Abraham was made, I am.” The great word had been 
spoken. It fell like a spark into the hearts of his hearers, not to 
enlighten them, but to kindle in them a blaze of intense hatred. 
They were not looking for the truth; it shone upon them against 
their will, and they hated it, “For every one that doth evil hateth the 
light, and cometh not to the light, that his works may not be re- 
proved” (John iii, 20). A Messias according to their own carnal 
ideas, to realize their dreams of national pride, was their cherished 
idol; from a meek, humble, lowly Messias, whose kingdom was not 
of this world, they turned with scorn. Nay, they raised their 
hands against the Christ, the anointed One; at this moment they 
were deicides in their black hearts; time would afford them the op- 
portunities to carry out their sinister plans. 

Such are the events of Passion-Sunday. They fully justify the 
mourning of the Church; she sees her beloved Master insulted, 
abused, threatened. Yet more she deplores the obstinacy and per- 
version of the ill-fated Jews and the terrible judgment that befalls 
them: Christ withdraws from them and hides Himself. To com- 
memorate this dreadful punishment she veils the figure of our Lord. 
And oh, that covered crucifix speaks an awful language; it speaks 
of the lost opportunity of salvation; it recalls year after year the 
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sad words of Christ: “I go, and you shall seek me, and you shall 
die in your sin” (John viii, 21). 

(2) We may glean some very instructive lessons from to-day’s 
Gospel ; it is richly freighted with practical suggestions. 

The conduct of our Lord teaches us how we must accept calumnies 
and insults. We need not be astonished if we are slandered. If the 
purest of men did not escape base calumny, how dare we hope to be 
spared by slanderous tongues. Serpent-like the foul breath of the 
calumniator will tarnish our honor; we may hear the hissing sounds 
of some vile rumor, that besmirches our fair and carefully guarded 
reputation, but be unable to defend ourselves against its elusive in- 
fluence. Truly, this is bitter for an honest and candid soul, that 
despises nothing more than the perfidy of a base slanderer. Yet, 
' our Lord has suffered patiently open and hidden calumny, subtle 
aspersions and gross defamations. Have we a right to complain if 
like happens to us? St. Augustine aptly remarks: “Oh, friend, 
what is there that can happen to you that your Saviour did not suffer 
before you? Is it slander? He heard it, when He was called a 
glutton, a drunkard, a heretic, and a rebel, a companion of sinners, 
one possessed by the devil.” This reflection may comfort us when 
we smart under an unjust accusation or a slanderous report. Some- 
times the greater good or the interests of the Church may require 
that we repudiate a false charge. In general, we may defend our- 
selves and clear our good name from unjust accusations; but in 
doing so, we should be temperate in our language and not abuse 
those that have vilified us. St. Chrysostom, commenting on our 
Gospel, extols our Lord’s meekness in repelling the affront of the 
Jews: “Where there was need to instruct them, to lower their 
excessive insolence, He was vehement; but when His own name 
was concerned He used much gentleness; thus teaching us to 
avenge insults offered to God, but to overlook such as are offered 
to ourselves” (Hom. on St. John, 55). 

Let us also apply to ourselves the touchstone of genuine piety. 
Do we love to hear the Word of God? Do we listen to it attentively 
and reverently? Do we criticise, if it is not decked in all the 
splendor and art of human eloquence? If so, we are not of God, 
and we should tremble for our eternal salvation. There are different 
ways of hearing the Word of God; not all of them sufficient to 
unite us to the eternal truth. Only when God’s Word enters into 
our very soul and takes deep roots in our heart, dare we trust 
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that we belong to God. St. Gregory the Great beautifully describes 
how we must hear the Word of God, if it shall work our salvation. 
He says: “There are many who will not even lend their external ear 
to the Word of God; others there are who will listen, but make no 
effort to grasp its interior sense; yet others we find who relish the 
Word and are moved to tears while listening, but after the tears 
have dried they return to their former injustice. These men do 
not hear the Word of God in an efficacious way, because they do 
not allow it to form and mold their life and daily work. But 
are we of God? The answer to this vital question is not difficult. 
Let us inquire conscientiously how we hear the Word of God. The 
eternal Truth commands that we should long for our heavenly home ; 
that we strive to overcome our carnal desires; that we be indifferent 
to the glory of the world; that we covet not our neighbor’s goods, 
and that we be willing to give of our own to the poor and needy. 
If we find that these principles have gained a strong hold on our 
heart and that they guide us in all our actions and undertakings, 
then, indeed, we have heard the Word of God in a proper and salutary 
manner, and we may conclude in all humility that we are of God.” 
We should thank God if we discover in us this signal mark of divine 
favor of predestination. But, alas! if we must confess that we 
have a distaste for the Word of God, that we do not relish its wonder- 
ful sweetness and sublime unction, that our ears and hearts are 
better attuned to the flattering and seductive accents of the world! 
If we are in this perilous condition, let us pray to God that He 
may change our worldly hearts and carnal minds, that he may open 
our souls to the profound harmony and majesty of eternal truth, 
that the beauty of His Word may dawn upon our eyes in all its 
supernatural brightness. Let us eagerly listen to Christ’s ambassa- 
dor, even if his speech be shorn of literary elegance and sublimity 
of form. The Word of God will then come to us as the dew comes 
to the flower; it will fall on our hearts as a warm summer shower 
drops gently on the thirsty fields. May earthly cares never so en- 
gross our minds as to cause us to lose all interest in the saving truth 
of the gospel; may sinful habits never so harden our hearts as to 
render them impervious to the holy Word of God! 

From the Jews we may take a sad lesson of warning. They ex- 
hibit to our eyes the type of a hardened sinner. We see their 
wickedness grow in the actions which the Gospel relates; from im- 
patience with Christ’s moral ideas it passes through various phases 
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of malice, until it reaches its climax in the denial of His divinity 
and in an attempt on His life. Thus they place a seal on the ob. 
duracy of their hearts ; they walk away from the source of light and 
grace, foredoomed to final impenitence, reprobates of their own 
choice. 

Oh, unfortunate sinner, take heed! No one becomes confirmed in 
sin at once; but every indulgence, every relapse brings you nearer tp 
this terrible state. The habits of sin blind our better understanding: 
they make us callous against the great truths of eternal retribution, 
the Word of God, the message of the Gospel, affects the habitual 
sinner’s heart no more than a drop of rain would act upon a stone, 
The truth of God soon becomes inconvenient to the sinner ; he finds 
fault with God’s providence; he will argue with the eternal Wisdom; 
he will try to justify his wrongdoings; he will pick out flaws in the 
doctrines of faith; he will gloat over the dark spots in the human 
history of the Church; he will not rest till he casts from him 
the religion of his fathers, that has become to him a galling, u- 
bearable yoke. It is a dangerous thing to trifle with sin! It 
is hazardous in the extreme to heap sin upon sin, for we know 
not when the measure of our iniquities will be filled! One of our 
sins will be the last one; it need not be any worse than the rest which 
we have committed, but it will extinguish in our soul the last glim- 
mering spark of grace. The crisis of spiritual life and death may 
suddenly break upon us! We know not how far God will allow 
us to travel on the road of iniquity; but for every one there isa 
milestone on this road, which marks his last chance of conversion; 
and if he passes this point in his presumption, God will not call him 
back. The careless sinner keeps no account of his sins; he forgets 
their number and their enormity; he acts as the foolish spendthrift 
who wastes his substance until he has exhausted his resources. The 
chalice of wrath is filling rapidly; one more sin and the cup may 
overflow, its fiery contents destroying the sinner who felt secure in 
his heedless presumption. Your sins may outrun God’s mercy; they 
may speed ahead of divine grace, so that it will arrive too late to 
snatch you from the brink of destruction. We cannot foresee to 
what monstrosity our next sin may push us! The Jews, as they set 
out that fatal morning to meet our Lord, did not anticipate that they 
would be murderers and deicides in intention before the evening. 
But sin had its ominous course! Sin breeds sin; malice generates 
malice; sensuality breeds fornication; and fornication breeds 
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adultery and child murder, and sacrilege; and one sin will beget 
obduracy of heart and final impenitence! Beware of that next sin! 
No man is ever safe in committing one sin more! It may be the 
last sin: the unforgiven sin, the sin not to be followed by the grace 
of repentance, the sin of the everlasting death! 

My friends, “They took up stones, therefore, to cast at Him.” We 
have assisted in spirit at the conflict brought about by the pride and 
obstinacy of the Jews. We sympathize with our Lord, as we see 
Him subjected to harrowing persecution and unrelenting opposition, 
only to end by the triumph of His enemies ; we shudder at the excess 
of wickedness to which the Jews are led by their continued resist- 
ance to grace. It is as though we had been standing for a moment 
on the edge of a dark, unfathomable abyss, in the depths of which 
we descried the lurid reflection of hell fire; it is as though we had 
been brushed by the mystery of iniquity, and our blood is cold with 
horror and our heart sick with undefinable dread. For, listlessly we 
may have been loitering along the brink of this abyss, where our 
souls grazed death and hell. How often have our sins brought us 
near the edge of perdition, right on the verge of final impenitence! 

Our Lord was forced to retreat from the stones of the infuriated 
Jews. But has He not often found our hearts hard as stone, resist- 
ing the call of His voice and the touch of His grace? St. Augustine 
warningly cries out: “As man Christ flees from the stones of His 
enemies ; but wo to them, from whose stony hearts He retires for- 
ever as God” (Tract in Joan). 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE 


“The multitudes that_ went before and that followed cried, saying: 
‘Hosanna to the son of David!’”—St. Matt. xxi. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Our Lord refused mere popularity. Contrast between the 
morning and evening of Palm Sunday. Good Friday. Christ’s kingdom 
not of this world; He would not pretend that it was. Hence the bitter 
feeling of the world against the Church, which despises its ideals, No 
choice between love and hate. 

II. The Church follows His example, and meets the same treat. 
ment. She rejects opportunities of gaining mere worldly popularity, 
She is the guardian of divine truth; therefore, she is regardless of 
varying human opinions, e. g., Darwinism, Modernism. Is the guardian 
of the moral law, of which human nature is impatient. The Church can 
not yield to popular cries for relaxed morality, e. g., marriage, politics, 
commerce. Is the guardian of her own authority in regard to doctrine 
and discipline. She cannot treat the Faith as an open question, or allow 
her discipline to be made light of. 

III. Christ’s true followers are those only who are willing to share 
His humiliations. 


There can be no doubt that our Lord could, if He had chosen, 
have made Himself exceedingly popular. He could have engineered 
.a great social movement, or a political revolution, merely by force 
of that nameless attractiveness which led the crowd to listen to Him 
and follow Him. But at the critical moment He invariably refused 
or repelled the popular homage. When the multitude wanted to 
“make Him a king,” a champion, probably, of the downtrodden 
poorer classes, He hid Himself. When a great following was attach- 
ing itself to Him as a benevolent wonder-worker, from whom a 
constant supply of the necessaries of life might be expected, He 
horrified His hearers by His unexplained reference to the great and 
august mystery in which His own Body was to be the food of His 
adherents, so that most of His followers turned back and walked 
with Him no more. So also, at the end of His career on earth, there 
came a final scene of enthusiasm, which He might, if He had chosen, 
have made use of to overwhelm the scheme of the Jewish authorities 
for His destruction, and to obtain for Himself a portion of natura 
authority and influence. The chief priests and Pharisees felt the 
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menace of this popular outburst and their own powerlessness 

inst it. “Do you see that we prevail nothing? Behold, the whole 
world is gone after Him.” But they need not have been afraid; 
our Lord was constant to His principle of independence, and would 
not use His opportunity. Now, as always, He accepted the popular 
acclamation as some small part of His due, but He gave it no 
positive encouragement, and made no use of it whatever: He merely 
let it die out, for want of anything to feed upon. He would not fan 
the flame by a harangue, or feed it with a party cry; He led the 
shouting crowds nowhere and proposed no enterprise to them. If 
they liked to follow and acclaim His as King and Messias, well and 
good; He was all that they thought Him, and more. But He would 
offer them nothing beyond His own personality—no gifts, no 
schemes of political reform, no incitement to revolutionary enter- 
prise. “He entered into the temple and viewed all things round 
about.” That was all—a tame ending, indeed, to a day of so much 
enthusiasm. So there was nothing more to be done or seen, or said; 
the crowd had nothing to do but to disperse, and Jesus “went out 
to Bethania with the twelve.” No hosannas, no waving palm 
branches, no carpet of foliage and the garments of passionate ad- 
herents, no splendor of sunshine to supply the lack of royal mag- 
nificence; but the cold evening wind and the: silence of coming 
night; withered leaves by the rugged wayside, and thirteen tired 
figures slowly climbing in the gathering dulness. 

And within a very few days the scene was still further changed. 
The King was crowned with thorns. His royal robe was a cast-off 
military cloak thrown over Him in mockery and stained with His 
own precious Blood ; the hosannas are changed to shouts of “Crucify 
Him!” and He stumbles over the Way of the Cross, bowed under a 
shameful burden and urged on by curses and blows. Certainly, our 
Lord did not avail Himself of His opportunities. 

The reason is not far to seek. Our Lord was no revolutionary, 
no social reformer; He preached no earthly Utopia, and had no 
delusive schemes for bringing about universal prosperity in a world 
where the springs of happiness were poisoned by sin. He would 
make use of no enthusiasm, no devotion that depended on the hope 
of such things. Those who sought Him because they “ate of the 
loaves and were filled,” were no true followers of His; those whose 
minds were set on increase of earthly comfort, or worldly dignity, 
must seek them under other leaders. His Kingdom was not of this 
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world, and therefore, though He was no rival to the earthly soy. 
ereignty of Cesar, He was rightly recognized as the foe of the very 
principle of worldly ambition, of that spirit which regards earthly 
well-being and all that ministers to personal pride as the things most 
to be desired in life. The kingdom that is not of this world is 
stronger and more deeply hated rival of all the kingdoms of this 
world than they can ever be of one another. Men are angry with 
those who thwart their ambition, but to despise the supreme object 
of their ambition is a far deeper offense to them. At bottom, it was 
this that constituted the offense of Christ to the Jews, and the 
offense which ever since men have bitterly resented in the Church 
which speaks in His name and by His divine authority. It is this 
slight to all that fallen man naturally holds dear, and this alone, that 
explains the intense hatred which seems so strangely to be the 
necessary alternative of love and obedience to Christ. To those 
whose aims are of this world only the very presence of others who 
“mind the things that are above, not the things that are upon the 
earth,” is almost unendurable. There seems to be no choice but 
either to love or hate Christ ; and what is true of Him is true also of 
His Church. Indifference is, it would seem, impossible; and it is 
curious how, from time to time, the underlying hatred creeps out 
from beneath the show of indifference, impartiality, or toleration 
which is commonly supposed to be the characteristic virtue (if, 
indeed, it is a virtue) of the present day. Indifference to religion 
and impartial treatment of all alike is the plea elaborately put forward 
for the treatment the Church has been subjected to in France. But 
the true motive is apparent enough when an individual minister 
rejoices in public that his government has “put out the lights of 
heaven.” In England, where the theory of universal toleration is 
almost worshiped, evidence is not wanting to show that toleration 
is merely the equivalent of indifference to all forms of religion, and 
is based upon a conviction that religion has no longer the power, of, 
perhaps, the will, seriously to affect the order of civil life.* 

The partition is very thin between indifference and intolerance, 
between impartiality and hatred. Many private individuals have 
professed indifference towards the Catholic Church, and even a 
moderate degree of admiration for it, who, when once it has entered 
their own families, have treated the conversion of son, or daughter, 





*See leading article in the Daily Telegraph, June 29, 1910, on the Royal 
Declaration. 
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or friend as something worse than criminal, and proved once more 
that “he that is not for Christ is against Him.” Even when personal 
affection bridges, as it often happily does, the chasm between the 
Church and the world, or between true faith and misbelief, there 
seldom fails to be on both sides a consciousness of separation which 
would naturally be hostility if it were not kept in check by a stronger 
feeling. There is really no mean; it must be either “Hosanna,” or 
“Crucify.” 

Humanly speaking, it would be easy enough for the Church to 
conciliate her enemies. She needs only to make herself the champion 
and representative of popular movements, opinions and tastes; to 
reflect the shifting conditions of human thought, energy and feeling, 
to become, in a word, the Church of men instead of the Church of 
God. Whether in such a case she would have any further reason for 
existing, or would, in fact, long continue to exist, is another question. 

But the Church is the divinely appointed guardian of a threefold 
truth: namely, the revealed truth which is the object of Christian 
faith; the divinely enacted moral law, and her own divinely con- 
stituted authority; and she cannot, without ceasing to exist (which 
is impossible), be false to her duty in any of these matters. 

1. Consequently, the Church is, and always has been, independent 
of the changes of human opinion. What God has revealed is what 
man is unable to find out for himself; and no matter what dis- 
coveries man may make, or suppose himself to have made, the 
authority of divinely revealed truth is supreme. That truth cannot . 
be altered or abandoned by reason of any merely human opinion, 
however widespread or however strongly supported. But, indeed, 
even apart from the necessarily supreme authority of the “depositum 
fidei,” the experience of past centuries would be sufficient to show 
the folly of abandoning the firm ground of revelation for the shifting 
sands of opinion. People are always strong advocates of their own 
opinion; their advocacy would even seem to be the stronger in 
proportion as their opinions are ill-founded; and from time to time 
the advocates of new opinions are passionately indignant at the 
Church’s refusal to support them. But no opinion is permanent; the 
most popular is generally the first to give way to a successor, and if 
the Church could have made itself the advocate of every new 
opinion which could claim the support of numbers and of plausibility 
she would long ago have been too discredited to continue to exist. 
It is the same with all branches of human knowledge: theology, 
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philosophy, science, literature, and even art have all furnished the 
foundation for heresy after heresy, of few of which is there any 
vestiges remaining in the world. A typical instance may be found in 
the treatment by most Christian bodies of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution in our own day. The outburst of needless indignation 
which greeted the address at Belfast, in which Professor Tyndall 
commended the doctrine to popular acceptance, is well within the 
memory of many of us. But it was not long, an affair of little more 
than months, before the Darwinian hypothesis was declared from 
countless pulpits to be not merely consistent with the Christian 
doctrine of creation, but a striking confirmation, even in detail, of 
the Mosaic cosmogony. Finally, within the last few years, it has 
come to be considered doubtful, at best, whether the doctrine of 
evolution, as stated by the great naturalist, has any real foundation 
at all. But throughout the Church has simply attended to her own 
business, which is merely to hold and teach the truth revealed by 
Jesus Christ. New doctrines, if they are true, will sooner or later 
be seen to be in accordance with that revealed truth; if they do 
not accord with it, they cannot be true. Therefore, in whatever 
department of knowledge new opinions arise, the Church has no 
direct concern with them unless they contradict, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the revealed deposit. If they do not contradict it, the Church 
has officially nothing to say about them; if they do, she has only to 
deny them in so far as they are irreconcilable with the faith. 
Take, again, the set of vague and negative opinions, called Mod- 
ernism, the echoes of which have scarcely yet died away. Was the 
Church to permit her doctrines to be held, not as statements of fact, 
exceeding, indeed, the comprehension of human beings, but embody- 
ing plain truths which all can sufficiently, if not adequately, compre- 
hend, but as mere symbols or metaphors, such as might be accommo 
dated to the requirements of any system or theory, and adapted 
progressively to all the various phases and modifications which the 
system or theory might pass through? Was the Church to give 
shelter and approval to any who could bring themselves to desire it, 
and who could for that purpose so sophisticate their minds as to 
accept the ancient faith in a new and totally unhistorical sense! 
There could be no doubt as to what the Church’s answer to such 
a question must be. She might have had—so, at least, it was 
thought and said—a body of supporters who would bring new et- 
thusiasm and ability to her service. She might have conquered 4 
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position in the world of thought and of action such as she had never 
occupied before. She might have gained the respect and adhesion 
of multitudes who now regard her as obscurantist, narrow-minded, 
effete and retrograde—she might, in a word, have put herself at the 
head of modern progress in every direction. But the Church has 
nothing to do with all that: it is not her mission, as it was not her 
Master’s, either to guide or follow in any mere world movement. 
Her part is simply to uphold the truth of God, the faith once for all 
committed to the saints, and by it to save the souls of those who are 
willing to receive it in humble submission to an authority greater 
than human. 

2. So it is also in the other great departments of the Church’s 
duty. The moral law is founded on the eternal law, which has ex- 
isted always in the mind of God, and is impressed vividly upon the 
nature of things around us. It is confirmed and amplified by the 
positive law of God’s commandments ; and it is enforced and applied 
to the varying details of everyday life as they emerge successively 
in the ever-widening circle of human experience, by the authority 
which the teaching of the Holy Ghost gives to the Church. She 
has therefore no power to change the moral law, though she 
may and must vary the methods of its application from time to time, 
as new problems and new needs arise in human life. But the moral 
law is a yoke of which fallen human nature is impatient. It is 
hard for undisciplined passion to submit to the authority of reason 
and justice. Consequently, we see a perpetual succession of rebellions 
against the established order of morality in the social and political 
movements of the world. The sanctity of the family, the inviolability 
of the marriage bond, the principles of commercial justice, the 
legislative and administrative authority inherent in human society— 
all these are in turn the object of attack; the names of liberty, 
justice, charity, humanity are invoked to cover the attempted sub- 
version of the order which God has fixed in this world as the condi- 
tion of the welfare of our race. What favor the Church might gain 
if she would acquire the legal institution of divorce, if she would 
cease to insist on the responsibility of parents for their children, 
and on the wickedness of frustrating the purpose for which marriage 
exists, if she would relax her system of commutative justice, if she 
would admit the universal legitimacy of revolution and sanction the 
secret societies which are the ready instruments of revolutionaries. 
Those who look forward to a new system of morality—to the coming 
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of the Superman—how they would welcome the Church’s support, 
if once she would let go the so-called “slave morality,” to which she 
holds so obstinately. The Church, like her Lord, certainly misses 
many opportunities of gaining and keeping popular favor and power, 

But in truth she has nothing to do with worldly politics, or with 
social or economic reform, except in so far as she is bound by all 
means and at all times to uphold the moral law which God has 
bidden her enforce, and to condemn every kind of interference with 
it. She sympathizes, indeed, with all genuine attempts to promote 
the wellbeing of mankind and to reform the abuses which abound 
in the world; and she encourages her children to take their due part 
in all such good works. But her absolute and inviolable duty is to 
keep the moral law intact, to teach it, and, so far as she has the 
power, to enforce it on all men; and no seeming gain of power, or 
influence, or prestige could ever compensate her for the loss of one 
“jot or title” of the divine law—a loss which to the end of time 
she can never incur. 

Lastly, the Church is bound to uphold her own authority, since it 
is only in virtue of that authority that she can fulfil her functions for 
the welfare of souls, and since her authority is a divine endowment 
which can no more be neglected or denied than any other part of the 
faith, The Church is both the divinely ordained channel of our 
Lord’s revelation and the divinely appointed instrument by which 
He fulfils His office of the Shepherd of souls. So, the disciplinary 
enactments of the Church are to be obeyed, not because we may 
happen to agree with them, but because they are made by the 
authority which our Lord has appointed and sustains, as an army 
has to obey the orders of its general, merely because it is the general 
who gives them. 

But mankind in general are not in love with the principle of 
authority or with the habit of discipline. Naturally, people much 
prefer to have their own way and to follow their own independent 
judgment, Orders, more nowadays than ever, are felt to be matter 
rather for criticism than obedience. 

People are unwilling to “hear the Church,” and prefer to criticise 
her methods, just as the Jews were offended at our Lord’s assump- 
tion of absolute authority, and would have preferred that He should 
expect rather than require obedience. But the Church cannot abdicate 
the authority with which our Lord has entrusted her; she cannot 
treat the faith as if it were in any degree an open question, or issue 
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commands without requiring obedience to them. She is content to 
be charged with arrogance and usurpation and the desire of worldly 
sovereignty, as our Lord was charged with “deceiving the people” 
for His own advantage, and with political sedition against Czesar. 
What men have said of the “Master of the house,” they must and do 
say of His servants. 

Therefore, as it was on Palm Sunday, so it is still. The true 
followers of Christ are not those who are carried away by an out- 
burst of enthusiasm, to which succeeds the inevitable reaction. Still 
less are they those who think they discern in His teaching some 
features with which, on their own worldly principle, they can agree, 
and for the sake of which they purpose to make use of His influence. 
The Church makes no appeal to the world on social, or political, or 
economical grounds. The true disciples are those who are content to 
be with Christ in loneliness and desertion, in poverty, hardship, and 
contempt, who will follow Him to the judgment halls of Pilate and 
Herod, who are willing to bear the Cross with Him in this world as 
the only condition on which they can share His crown hereafter. 
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EASTER SUNDAY 


THE RESURRECTION A KEY TO THE ENIGMAS OF LIFE 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“If Christ be not risen again your faith is vain, for you are yet in your 
sins. Then they also that are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. But now 
Christ is risen from the dead, the first fruits of them that sleep.”—I. Cor. xy, 
17-20. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Resurrection, the great mystery of faith. 

II. Proof from St. Paul; from our Lord’s sayings: from the Acts. 
Christ’s resurrection the proof of our own bodily resurrection. Scripture 
strongly proves this, This is the foundation truth of Christ’s message to 
us. The desire of life is man’s strongest impulse. Man’s craving for life 
never satished by mortal life. The great question is: “Am I to live for. 
ever?” Science cannot answer this question. The Resurrection of Jesus 
does give us an answer. 

III. This miracle solves the enigmas of life: (1) as to suffering, 
poverty, misery, etc.; (2) as to the existence, justice and mercy of God; 
(3) as to the tremendous mystery of our own death; (4) as to the future 
(Rom, viii, 18). It is an exercise of faith, of hope, of charity. Contrast 
between the man of faith and the scoffer and unbeliever. What effect has 
it on us to-day? 


I. The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead is 
in a special manner the mystery of faith. The days of our Lord's 
incarnation and birth, the day of His death on the Cross, of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, of the institution of the blessed Sacra- 
ment, are days of mystery and solemnity. But the Church declares 
of Easter Day, beyond all other days, that “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made” (Ps. cxvii, 24). Holy Scripture seems to exalt 
this mystery above all others, as the great fact of our Lord’s life, 
and the great central fact of Christianity. It is at once the chief 
object for the exercise of belief, and the chief support of our belief. 
St. Paul speaks of it as the principal testimony rendered by the 
eternal Father to the divinity of His Son. “He was predestined 
Son of God in power, according to the spirit of sanctification, by the 
Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead” (Rom. i, 4). 
Our Saviour Himself, when asked by what authority He spoke and 
acted, and what sign He could give of it, appealed not to past 
miracles, but to His resurrection that had yet to come. “Destroy 
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this temple,” He said, meaning His Body, “and in three days I will 
raise it up” (John ii, 19). And again: “An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh a sign; and a sign shall not be given it but the 
sign of Jonas the prophet. For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly 
three days and three nights, so shall the Son of man be in the heart 
of the earth three days and three nights” (Matt. xii, 39, 40). St. 
Luke describes the function of the apostles, as giving “testimony to 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord” (Acts iv, 33). St. 
Matthias is chosen in the place of Judas that he may “be made a 
witness with us of the resurrection” (Acts i, 22). The apostles 
claim a hearing for their message, because its author is “Jesus, 
whom God raised from the dead the third day” (Acts passim). 
Finally, St. Paul in our text makes everything dependent on the 
Resurrection. This mystery then is a most important element of 
Christianity ; it is closely connected with faith, the foundation of 
our spiritual being, and it must have a very deep influence on the 
Christian life. 

The case is precisely the same now as at the commencement of 
Christianity. Our Lord’s Resurrection from the dead is not an 
isolated event of His life, not merely an annual commemoration of 
a wonderful miracle; it is the solution of pressing difficulties and a 
protection against doubts; it gives definiteness to our present posi- 
tion and future hopes; it answers the most vehement demands of 
our nature—the demand for immortality. This is the aspect in which 
we shall now consider it. 

II. One of the principal things established by the mystery of this 
day is the resurrection of the body, our own individual restoration 
to life in the same bodily frame, and with a continuation of our 
personal identity and the eternity of that life. St. Paul draws this 
out at considerable length in the chapter already quoted. He tells us 
that all flesh is not the same, that the flesh of man is different from 
that of beasts, and that there is also a difference between our ter- 
restrial and our heavenly bodies. In our present corruption we are 
not capable of possessing the glory of heaven; we must therefore die 
like the seed which is sown in the earth, so as to lay aside that which 
is mortal and corruptible, and rise again with spiritual and immortal 
bodies. We shall be changed, yet in a sense not changed, because 
our personality will be the same. The Resurrection of our blessed 
Lord is the cause of ours, and the assurance of it to us. “Now 
Christ is risen from the dead, the first fruits of them that sleep: 
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for by a man came death, and by a man the resurrection of the 
dead. And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive. But everyone in his own order; the first fruits Christ, then 
they that are of Christ” (I. Cor. xv, 20, 23). And further still, it 
was in order to raise us up that our Lord raised Himself from the 
dead. “If there be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not 
risen again. .. . Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God; 
because we have given testimony against God that He hath raised 
up Christ; when He hath not raised up if the dead rise not again” 
(Ibid, 13-15). In several other passages the same assurance is given 
to us. “God hath both raised up the Lord, and will raise us up also 
by His power” (I. Cor. vi, 14). “If the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Jesus Christ 
from the dead will give life also to your mortal bodies” (Rom. viii, 
11). “We will not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them 
that are asleep, that you be not sorrowful, even as others who have 
no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
those who have slept through Jesus will God bring with Him” (I. 
Thess. iv, 12-13). 

This great truth, the promise that man shall live forever, is the 
first message that our Lord had to deliver ; it is the foundation of all 
the other truths which He declared to us. Of all the good things 
given to us, the first is existence; it is that which makes us some- 
thing, which makes us capable of receiving other good things, 
Life is the first force in us, and the source of all others. Life is the 
first craving of our nature, not only of our conscious will, but of 
every particle in our material frame. In every animal, in every 
plant, life struggles indomitably to commence and to continue. So 
tenacious is life in the universe, that it is next to impossible to take 
a mass of inert matter and keep it free from living germs. On the 
most barren islets that rise in isolated peaks from the floor of the 
ocean, in the air we breathe, in every particle of our blood there are 
incredible millions of separate beings. The desire for life is the first 
and strongest impulse in man. 

The duration of our mortal life, however long it be, however 
energetic and successful, never satisfies the craving for life. No 
man’s cup of life is ever full. Whether he has lived for pleasure, or 
for usefulness, for business, for possessions, or for God, he can 
never feel that his faculties are exhausted; the weakness and im- 
portance of age come upon him like an external and hostile force 
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that crushes his powers by violence. There is an unconquerable 
fife in him, which revolts against his physical decay, and even his 
mental decay. He may be unable to exercise any of his powers, but 
there is something in him which tells him that he has not arrived 
at the final natural term of existence, and that his destiny is not fully 
accomplished. The wish to live longer, to do more, is evidence that 
all is not exhausted in the most decrepid, worn-out man; the ex- 
istence of a craving is proof that an object exists for it. No man 
who has ever lived is like a forest tree, which has flourished for 
centuries, putting forth and shedding its verdure year by year, work- 
ing its chemical action on the air, contributing its share of fertility 
to the soil, and at last falling to earth through decay, and giving 
back every particle of its substance to mix with the earth and sup- 
port other forms of life. The tree has expended the whole of its 
forces; all it has received in the way of moisture and sunshine has 
produced its full effect on the substance of the tree, and then upon 
the earth and atmosphere. But in man a residue of force survives all 
his action; an impulse towards life remains, which has never yet 
found adequate employment on any created object; and that residue 
of vital force is greater than all the force he has expended in life, 
it is in a manner infinite; is is the principal force or impulse with 
which he has been endowed, although he may make but little account 
of it; it is the impulse towards eternal life in God. 

The desires and the speculations of mankind have always turned 
spontaneously towards the second life beyond the grave. The 
craving for an unending life is as strong and universal as the im- 
pulse towards physical life in man and nature. The superstitions of 
savage races, the burial rites of the remotest nations of antiquity, 
the poetry and philosophy of pagan civilizations, prove sufficiently 
that this impulse is in man’s very nature and is independent of all 
teaching. Man always asks: “Am I to live for ever? Of what kind 
will that life be?” He always spontaneously rejects as unnatural the 
idea that all is over at the moment of death, that then consciousness 
is lost and existence ceases for ever. 

We need some supernatural assurance as to the existence and the 
character of the life beyond the grave. The only natural evidence 
we have of it is in the craving for immortal life and the analogy of 
nature; and these are not enough to satisfy our demand for knowl- 
edge. It is nothing for us to know that our life is immortal, unless 
we know what sort of life it will be; for there might be a sort of 
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immortality which would be rather a frustration than a satisfaction 
of our desires. If we were to live in the memory of men only, og 
to live in the effects of our works, or to live in a posterity which 
inherits our qualities and our name, such an immortality woul 
often be an immortality of infamy, or, at the best, not very different 
from annihilation. Science can tell us nothing of the future life 
It conducts us to the very verge of life, it analyzes and explains 
everything on that short path, but at the moment of death it en. 
counters an infinite abyss where all positive existence seems to cease, 
The analogy of nature shows us a perpetual life, but it is only the 
universal life that continues. The green valley and the flowing 
stream may look the same for ten thousand years, but every drop of 
water passes way and is displaced each hour, and each season every 
single blade of grass loses its separate existence forever. That is 
not the eternal life that intelligent souls aspire to; there is no life 
for them except in continuous consciousness ; a momentary place in 
an eternal succession of other conscious beings would not be a life, 
but eternal destruction. 

The importance of our Lord’s Resurrection consists in its answer- 
ing the primary demand of human nature; it makes a revelation 
which is logically prior to the revelations made in the Incarnation, in 
the Atonement, in the blessed Sacrament; it assures us of our ex- 
istence, that is, of our permanent life as the self-same individuals that 
we now are. It lays the foundation of all other divine benefits by 
giving us the being that is necessary for possessing them, and giving 
us beforehand the knowledge of what that being will be. We know 
that our resurrection will be after the model of our Lord’s. He did 
not pass into the general life of the universe. He did not live only 
in the apostles whom He formed and the work that He carried on 
through them, nor in the remembrance and affection of men. But 
He rose again in the same body that was born at Bethlehem and 
crucified on Calvary, but now spiritualized; the same in identity, 
but changed in all its qualities. And we shall be the same as He. 
We ourselves, with the same minds, the same hearts, the same 
memories, the same characters that we are now engaged in forming, 
we shall exist in a thousand years and for all eternity. Thus we 
have a full answer to the critical question that agitates all mankind; 
we have the most confident assurance of that life which we s0 
urgently demand; and thus the Resurrection is to us in a peculiar 
sense the mystery of faith. “For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
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and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be 
clothed again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God, 
Whom I myself shall see and my eyes shall behold, and not another ; 
this, my hope, is laid up in my bosom” (Job xix, 25, 27). 

Ill. The certain knowledge which Christians have of the future 
life after the resurrection, makes clear to them most of these enigmas 
of life which torment the minds of unbelievers. Rebellious minds 
refused to submit to what was mysterious in religion; they would 
believe only what they could see and understand; they would hear 
nothing of revelation or of Christian dogmas of faith. But now 
they find themselves environed by enigmas that they cannot pene- 
trate, yet cannot deny, because they are facts. They have swept 
away, as they think, one line of great mysteries that surround like 
ramparts the impenetrable abysses of God’s nature; but they have 
found behind them still more impenetrable bastions of mystery. 
They scoff at the obscurity of religious doctrines; and the result is 
that they have created for themselves a deeper obscurity around facts 
of life which are as plain as sunlight to believing men. They “be- 
came vain in their thoughts, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
For professing themselves to be wise they became fools” (Rom. i, 
21, 22). The simple primary truths of religion known to illiterate 
multitudes and every Christian child, known in some cases even to 
benighted heathens, these have become insoluble problems to many 
men of thought and learning in the present day. They are ever 
asking: “Whence have I come? Whither am I going? What is 
the meaning of life? What am I here for? Is there a future life? 
What is my duty? What is virtue? Is there a God?’ How 
miserable a state is that of many amongst the most glorious of the 
creatures of God! With rich endowments, they do not know how 
to use them. With a capacity for the Infinite, they grovel in the 
mire. Hell is before them, and they walk obstinately into it. 

(1) When we look to the outer world, how can we understand 
what we see there unless we have supernatural light? Consider 
the enormous amount of suffering, the disease, the poverty, the un- 
ending labor. Consider the inequalities that prevail amongst men, 
the distribution which assigns, without regard to merit, the ex- 
tremity of misery to one and of good fortune to another. Consider 
the horrors of injustice and cruelty that fill the whole world, the 
rewards that fall to those who inflict, the vain appeals for justice 
from those who suffer wrong. Think, too, of the waste of human 
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life and faculties; the death of the majority of the human race jy 
infancy, the misdirected efforts of so many, the talents made use, 
less by want of opportunity, the thwarting of noble schemes 
malice, the failures that follow where promise is highest, How 
miserable, how painful, how desperate, how incomprehensible jg aij 
this! What a torture it must be to see all this, and to know of go 
explanation, to be unable to look forward to any remedy, to think 
that this is the whole of life, that evil and injustice will never bp 
overcome by good, but will triumph eternally! 

(2) The obscurity which veils the mysteries of life in the ab 
sence of the light which Christ’s own resurrection casts upon them 
extends also to the existence and perfections of God. Tormented 
by the sight of the inexplicable miseries of the world, rebellious 
minds misapprehend the justice and the mercy of God and cast all the 
blame upon Him. Doubts arise concerning His existence, His per. 
sonality, His knowledge, His goodness, His power. They have 
refused the revelation which God has given of Himself because of its 
obscurity ; and then, not knowing Him, they misjudge His action in 
the world. They reject mystery in order to escape from the humilia. 
tion of submission, but the facts of the world raise up far more in- 
scrutable and agonizing mysteries concerning God. It is only 
through the lowly acceptance of revealed mysteries that we can 
understand the enigmas of actual life, and see the wisdom, and 
justice, and love of God’s action in the world. 

(3) More important, more terrible than the enigma of life, there 
is also the enigma of death, the mystery of future existence. With- 
out the doctrine of the Resurrection this is absolutely inscrutable 
and a source of the deepest anxiety. Let us try for a moment to 
picture to ourselves the state of mind of those who have no faith; 
let us put aside, if we can, the knowledge and security we feel about 
the future, and try to imagine then what death would be to us. 

There are many who are actually in that state of ignorance. 
They look forward and see before them only an abyss of darkness. 
At death everything comes to an end, and they have no conception of 
what will follow. There may be good, or there may be evil; there 
may be a continuance of life, or there may be absolute oblivion and 
nothingness. There is a great secret; it is hidden in darkness; it is 
of the utmost importance to us, and we are quite unable to discover 
it. Men have always been anxious to raise a corner of the veil and 
see what is beyond. This desire is one of the impulses which seeks 
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satisfaction in religion, and compels men towards some form of it, 
te or false. When they have had no revelation from God to in- 
struct them, they have had recourse to imagination, and have in- 
yented all sorts of fanciful details about the future life. At this 
day we rely on science, but science is as powerless in this matter as 
the imagination. The great problem of pagan times is as great a 
problem in our day of enlightenment. We have got rid of myths and 
fctions, but we are no nearer to the great discovery. We have a 
thirst for truth, and we cannot gratify it. We have the best methods 
and best appliances for investigations of all kinds, but we cannot 
catty them for one minute beyond the instant of death. The more 
successful we have been, and the more knowledge we have acquired 
in other matters, the more disappointing and the more bitter is the 
thought of death to us; it is a deeper mystery and it is more 
humbling to our pride of intellect. 

We stand by a deathbed, in the presence of what was five minutes 
ago a living man. We know less of him at this moment than we 
know of the buried cities of thirty centuries back, or of the remotest 
of the fixed stars; these are not so far separated from us as he is 
who five minutes ago was one of us. In that time, and so close to 
us, he has learned the great secret. All the past generations of 
men have learned it; we shall certainly know it one day; yet we 
have not the slightest conception of what it is; no message has ever 
come from the multitudes beyond to the multitudes on this side of 
the grave. 

Such would be our frame of mind if we had not been taught by 
God and His Church. Surely, it must be a state of uneasiness, and 
even of terror. It is not simply a state of ignorance about some 
indifferent matter; it is uncertainty about a matter of the highest 
importance ; and that suspense is more hard to bear than the knowl- 
edge of the worst. The future life is not a subject that can easily 
be dismissed ; it forces itself upon us; it is no merely abstract and 
unpractical matter ; it concerns our life and happiness here as well as 
in eternity. No one can deny the future life, however much he may 
wish to do so. He may say he has no knowledge of it; but knowledge 
is just as essential to enable a man to deny as to enable him to 
assert a thing. In a matter of such supreme importance, a matter of 
which the great majority of mankind are convinced, it would be most 
foolish to ignore it on the ground that a certain section of the world 
has received no proof of it. 
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Whatever line or argument the unbeliever may take, he cannot 
be reasonably free from the gravest apprehension. He knows tha 
science has proved that no substance and no force ever cease to 
exist in the universe; that there is continual change of form, but 
no destruction. The human soul, the greatest of created forces, ig 
not likely to be an exception ; the unbeliever cannot deny that there 
is great probability of his being immortal. Neither can he deny that 
justice and good may ultimately triumph in the universe; and if g9 
what can he think of himself? His life has not been what it should 
be. He has done many wrongs. If right be ever done, he will 
certainly incur a a stern retribution. 

Such is the miserable state of ignorance, of anxiety, of fear, that 
incredulity brings upon the soul. It promises positive knowledge 
and leaves men face to face with the most inexplicable mysteries; 
it promises freedom and leaves men enslaved to anxiety and fear, 

(4) The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead 
enlightens us as to all these enigmas; it gives us certainty about 
our future; it reveals the unknown, and so it is a source of peace to 
our minds and joy to our hearts. That is one of the principal 
reasons for the exultation and triumph with which the Church 
celebrates this festival. It gives us the assurance that we shall nse 
again from the dead, that we shall live for ever in eternal and in- 
finite joy. It assures us that the triumph of life over death, of good 
over evil, of happiness over the miseries of life, will take place in 
each of us individually. It is not a future generation that will reap 
this glory, it is not the general life of the universe which will 
triumph, as we see in nature around us, but “I myself shall see, and 
my eyes shall behold, and not another” (Job xix, 27). This cer- 
tainly has a most real effect on our minds, and so on our conduct. 
The Resurrection proves to us that all the miseries and sufferings of 
this life are of small account; they are temporary; they are short; 
they are a preparation of our souls for future happiness ; there will 
be compensation outweighing them all in the next world. “The 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come that shall be revealed in us” (Rom. viii, 18). Injustice, 
too, will have an end, inequalities will all cease, wrongs will be set 
right, wickedness will no longer prosper, the injured will not have 
cried to God in vain, goodness will be superabundantly rewarded, 
the justice of God’s dealings will be vindicated. The mystery of 
death also becomes clear to us. It is not the end, but the beginning 
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of our true life; it is not a frustration of hopes, and a wasting of 
our energies, and a destruction of our works ; but it is an interval in 
which our bodies are remade and glorified, in which we are prepared 
for the development and perfection of all our faculties, and which 
gives us an infinite object, viz., God, on which we shall exercise all 
our powers. So, too, we learn that the purpose of our lives is to 
know God, and love Him, and serve Him, by the practise of religion 
and virtue. Under this influence our lives become tranquil, and holy, 
and happy; they have a well-defined purpose, they are free from 
doubts and fears; they are useful to our fellowmen, satisfactory 
to ourselves, and they give glory to God. 

Thus mystery explains mysteries, and the obscurity of revelation 
becomes a light for our guidance. The Resurrection is an exercise 
and trial of faith, for it requires the submission of the intellect to that 
which is incomprehensible, yet at the same time it supports and justi- 
fies our faith. It does not explain how these things can be; it does 
not answer difficulties, but it gives us an uncontrovertible fact. We 
are in obscurity, but yet we have the most perfect certainty. This is 
the peculiarity of divine mysteries. Knowledge and firm conviction 
come not to those who criticize, and investigate, and insist upon 
seeing before believing, but to those who submit humbly to the 
obedience of faith. So it is with us. The Resurrection has a deep 
influence on our lives. We may be hardly conscious of it, for we 
have always been used to it. Men are not conscious of the purity 
and exhilarating force of the air they breathe in the open country, 
unless they have known what it is to be confined in the close un- 
healthy streets of cities. Those only who come from partial or 
total infidelity to the purity and beauty of Christian truth can fully 
understand the freedom and peace, the certainty and repose, the 
contentment and joy which come to those who have humbled their 
pride, and renounced their interest, and bowed their intellect to the 
yoke of Christ. 
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LOW SUNDAY 


THE PEACE OF GOD 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Jesus came and stood in the midst, and said to them: “Peace be to yoy, 
. . . He said, therefore, to them again: “Peace be to you.’ ”—In to-day’s 
Gospel, John xx, 19, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Salutations, signs of disposition; of sympathy, good will 
affection, prayer. God’s salutes! like Sacraments; divinely significant on 
effective. To-day's wish—Peace; His peace. For whom? Hw 
abundantly? 

I. His peace, not the world’s; false peace; hollow pretense; sectarian 
war of ignorance. The Prince of Peace, our Peace: because of recon 
ciliation; access to the Father. The God of Peace, teaching us, conquer. 
ing for us, making us independent of Satan, of the world. 

II. Peace, precious; Paschal and heavenly; to be pursued by all. Cm 
all have it? Not the wicked: no peace to them. Oppose God; resist 
and contradict Him; out of their element; never at rest. Sinners know 
not way of peace: their description and reproach. Sin—iniquity; Peag 
with Justice. Against God, against men: disturbers. No peace of God 
for them. 

III. Peace in our Lord, an Easter, an abounding peace. Given to His 
friends; to His envoys, for us. Variously messaged by them. Character- 
istic of Christianity. Faith's delight, exultance. A Catholic’s peace- 
with God, himself, his neighbor. Undisturbed inward kingdom: through 
good will; true devotion; love of God’s law... . Beauty of peace. 

Conclusion —Gideon’s altar, “the Lord’s peace.” Our personal altar to 
risen Saviour, who wishes us Peace. The Peace of His Easter to be 
kept unimpaired, treasured. Blessedness of Peace, of Peacemakers. Sw- 
passing value of the Peace of God. 


Salutes are great signs of disposition and appreciation. In them 
will commonly be traceable what we think of one another, what we 
wish for one another. When sincere and friendly, they are neces 
sarily sympathetic. The various manners of saluting, the different 
forms of salutation, seem to have arisen especially out of the effort 
to express good will, according to persons, and places, and circum 
stances. Every true salute betokens affection, or at least respect, 
the deeper salutes are strongly prayerful. 

If so much can be conveyed by human salutations, what are we 
to think of divine ones? When it is God who salutes, great things 
are certainly indicated and effected. Our Lord’s kindly addresses 
must always have been like Sacraments ; His Easter salutations were 
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richest outpourings of heaven. As, too, He means and does all that 
He says, His way of wishing us well has to be taken as divinely sig- 
nificant. And if His salutation be considered as prayer, we know 
how infinitely efficacious is His intercession for His brethren. His 
form of address, then, recorded in to-day’s gospel, demands our 
very particular attention. He wished us peace; He repeated the 
wish. What peace is this? Can we all have it? Who can have it 
abundantly ? 

I. First, my brethren, let us see what peace our risen Lord invokes 
on us. It is His Peace. Before He died He said to His apostles: 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, do I give unto you” (John xiv, 27). So it is not what the 
world calls peace that He wishes for us. 

The world’s peace is a false peace, a hollow pretense of peace. Of 
old, the people of God were warned against those who came crying, 
“Peace, peace,” when there was no peace. Such were the false 
prophets. Sectarians are similar; for of them the Scripture says: 
“And it was not enough for them to err about the knowledge of 
God, but whereas they lived in a great war of ignorance, they call 
so many and so great evils peace” (Wis. xiv, 22). 

The Prince of Peace alone could bring so precious a gift, and 
establish so happy a condition as God’s Peace. For that explicitly 
He came. It was announced that He should be called Peaceable; 
and the very prophet who foretold the place of His birth, im- 
mediately added: “This Man shall be our peace.” In the mouth of 
the apostle we find the same strong word: “He is our peace” (Eph. 
il, 14). 

He is our Peace, because He is our reconciliation. Once He set 
us right with God, blotting out the handwriting of sin that was 
against us, we could have the temporal peace and hope for the 
eternal. Belief in such a Redeemer—the practical belief that justifies 
—establishes us solidly in peace. Much to the point is St. Paul’s ex- 
hortation: “Being justified, therefore, by faith, let us have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom. v, 1). We, crea- 
tures, have no rest till we rest in the Creator, who made us for 
Himself; and it is our Lord that has made access to this eternal 
Father both possible and easy. Hence, announcing the Word of 
God is called “preaching peace by Jesus Christ.” His own good 
tidings are named “the gospel of peace.” 

A Scripture title for the Lord Himself is “God of Peace.” We 
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repeat it in the Litany of the Holy Name, saying: “Jesus, God of 
Peace.” How great confidence may we not have in the peace which 
we possess and enjoy through such a Master and Ruler! He made 
it the special fruit of His most intimate teachings. Hear Him saying 
in His testament of love: “These things I have spoken to you that 
in Me you may have peace.” It is then secured to us, this Lord’s 
peace. No enemies can destroy or—if we will—disturb it. A con. 
stantly answered prayer is that of the apostle for his converts: “The 
God of Peace crush Satan under your feet speedily.” And of the 
world we need have no fear, for as it cannot give this peace, neither 
assuredly, can it take it away. 

II. The peace which our Lord wished us in His Easter saluta. 
tions, being so divinely precious, we should all manifestly pursue it, 
But we have now, my brethren, to inquire whether all can attain it, 
The spirit of this blessed Paschal season makes us desire heaven's 
peace for every child of Adam. The primal fault is happily blotted 
out; why shouldn’t the promised peace reign universally? “T will 
give peace and quietness to Israel all His day,” was the consoling 
prediction. Alas! there are those who cannot, or will not, receive 
heaven’s peace. The word of Truth is formal and unmistakable; 
some souls exclude themselves from the blessing. 

To begin, we have the inspired statement, clear and reiterated: 
“There is no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord” (Is. xlviii, 22; 
lvii, 21). The insistence that it is the Lord who says this, shows the 
hopelessness of the case for the persons referred to. He, the God 
of Peace, would willingly give them His peace, if they could have 
it. But, as they are, they cannot. And who are they? Scripture 
says “the wicked.” All who voluntarily oppose God are wicked; 
all who knowingly violate His laws and slight His appointments, or 
who refuse to listen, and believe, and obey when He speaks. He is 
the Almighty, the All-Holy; to oppose Him is iniquitous folly. 
When He calls on the great stars, they, physically, reply: “Here we 
are.” Morally, man, puny man, is a monstrous ruffian as often as he 
refuses his Creator attention and obedience. 

Opposition, of course, begets resistance. If the wicked will not 
go with God, they will go against Him. And then, for the problem 
of their peace, we hear Job’s telling question: “Who hath resisted 
Him, and hath had peace?” It is unnatural for man to be in con- 
tradiction to God. As long as he is unfilial and unsubmissive, he is 
absolutely out of his element. Hence far away, indeed, from him the 
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Psalmist’s happy conclusion: “In peace in the selfsame I will sleep, 
and I will rest.” 

Sinners in general are described in identical words by three of 
God’s most noble mouthpieces. IJsaias, David, and St. Paul say of 
them: “The way of peace they have not known.” This is the history 
of their evil-doing, the reproach of their ruinous stupidity ; the way 
of peace they have not known. And their Saviour’s tearful plaint 
over each of them has still to be: “If thou also hadst known . . . 
the things that are to thy peace.” 

Looking more closely, my brethren, into the revealed fact that 
there is no peace for the wicked, we can readily see why, in itself, it 
must be so. Sinners are necessarily unjust. All sin is iniquity, 
injustice. Now, Peace is coupled in the Word of God, most pointedly 
and constantly coupled, with Justice. Peace and Justice, Justice and 
Peace, are the guiding refrains. It is when justice is as the waves 
of the sea that peace can be as a river (Isa. Ixvi, 12). The sum- 
ming up of the perfect reconciliation between earth and heaven, 
when the two are made one by the God-man, is that “Justice and 
Peace have kissed” (Ps. Ixxxiv, 11). And what have sinners to do 
with all this?—except to rob themselves of their glorious privileges, 
to frustrate the merciful designs of their Lord and Saviour. 

Another hindrance to their peace will be found in their inability 
to agree with their fellow-creatures. The evil self-seeking that 
habitually outrages God, is sure, on occasion, to prove offensive to 
men. Tossing like disturbed waters, the vicious soul throws up 
much foulness. It frequently shocks, hurts, scandalizes. Having 
no disciplined conscience, it will cry out and contend unfairly. 
What is the peace of others to it, not having any peace of its own? 
It wants its grasping, unsparing way. If it would hear, it might be 
told, as were early disturbers, that our God is not a god of dis- 
sension. He is, in all His creation, the God of Peace; but, verily, 
His good peace is not for the wicked. 

III. The peace promised and realized in our Lord is an abounding 
peace. Let us see to whom the abundance is secured. His effica- 
cious salute of peace was immediately and directly for His apostles ; 
but we may be certain that it reached all true disciples. Moreover, 
He commissioned His chosen envoys to carry us His peace. Most 
worthy of note is it that the first words He charged them to address 
to the families whom they evangelized, were: “Peace to this house.” 
You may hear the same auspicious word, my brethren, every time 
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His priests have to exercise their sacred functions in your homes 
They begin their ministrations with the beautiful salute: “Peas 
to this house.” 

Forming themselves on their divine Master, the writers of the 
New Testament almost invariably open their personal message with 
His wish of peace. The expressive formula of “Peace from Gog 
our Father” is but little varied in the Epistles. St. Paul has it a 
dozen times; St. Jude would have that peace fulfilled; St. Pete 
would have it multiplied. 

This multiplication of peace, in our Lord’s day, seems a subjeqt 
of predilection for the Holy Spirit. He makes it the characteristic 
blessing of thorough Christians. Those friends of the Prince of 
Peace are, in their justice, to have “abundance of peace”; they are 
to “delight in the abundance of peace”; for them there is to be “to 
end of peace.” Being faithful, they have “all joy and peace in be. 
lieving”; they can freely let the peace of Christ exult in their 
hearts. 

Remark well, my brethren, that it is complete belief in our Lord 
that secures this abounding peace. When disciples have the faith to 
take in fully His “It is 1; fear not,” they are immediately at rest, 
Having enough in Him, we may drop all covetousness ; having part 
in His triumph, we may put off earthly fear; then it is that our peace 
abounds. If we miss in ourselves this fulness of the Lord’s peace, 
we may rightly question whether our faith in Him be not somewhat 
at fault. 

A practical Christian—that is to say, a good Catholic—has essen- 
tially in him the elements of all peace. He has peace with God, be 
cause he has abandoned all resistance to his Supreme Ruler and 
Supreme Good. He has peace with himself, because of satisfied 
conscience, and the subjection of his lower powers to his higher. 
He has peace with his neighbor, because he does no injury, but 
rather chooses to render service. Disturbances of external peace 
will leave him quite tranquil, because they do not touch the kingdom 
that is within. 

The promise of abundant peace is plainly confirmed to devout 
Catholics. They are the “men of good will,” to whom the angels 
sang peace. Being the Lord’s loving disciples, they have always 
present to them His rule and text: “If you love Me, keep My com- 
mandments.” They not only keep His commandments—they love 
them; and truly as well as exultantly did the Psalmist say to God: 
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“Much peace have they that love Thy law.” These faithful lovers 
of the Lord and His law are, indeed, His peculiar people. It is of 
them and their peace that the Holy Ghost so consolingly announced: 
“My people shall sit in the beauty of peace, and in the tabernacles 
of confidence, and in wealthy rest’ (Isa. xxxii, 18). 

There is an early Scripture episode that may resume for us, my 
brethren, what we have been trying to think and to say on the 
peace of God. Though it goes back more than a thousand years 
before our Lord’s coming, it may be taken as figuring the admirable 
events of His Resurrection Sunday. When the youthful Gideon— 
who cleansed wheat beside the winepress, and was saluted as the 
most valiant of men—saw the rock fire, at an angel’s touch, burst 
forth and consume his sacrifice, he cried out: “Alas! my Lord God; 
for I have seen the angel of the Lord face to face.” Then the Lord 
said to him: ‘‘Peace be with thee; fear not, thou shalt not die.” And 
“Gideon built there an altar to the Lord, and called it the Lord’s 
peace” (Judges vi, 23). 

We, too, must build in our hearts an altar to the risen Saviour. 
He stands to-day in our midst and divinely salutes us with His 
“Peace be to you.” We must keep in mind that it is His peace 
Easter brings us, and that it is blessed enough to be His first wish 
when He comes to us in His glory. Let nothing, my brethren, im- 
pair your Christian peace, your pure peace of heart. It is inestimably 
more precious than material temporal advantages; and though 
temporal itself, and therefore incomplete, it is both a foretaste and 
a seed of the everlasting peace of Beatitude. Being delighted in this 
peace, you will be also peacemakers, and so bring on yourselves the 
blessedness of the children of God. Then will He go on assuring 
you that you shall not die, but live in Him—live forever. In the 
present joy of our faith, of its heavenly mysteries, of its unspeak- 
able promises, we may take the confidence to pray that “the peace of 
God, which surpasseth all understanding, keep our hearts and minds 
in Christ Jesus. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD ies. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“The good Shepherd giveth His life for His sheep.’”—St. John x. 


Among the many commands imposed upon us by divine authority, 
the greatest is the command to “love the Lord our God with our 
whole heart and soul.” This one duty is indeed of the highest im- 
portance, because if properly understood, will be found to include 
and to embrace every other. Hence St. Augustine says: “Love God, 
and then do whatever you will.” A wise and accurate saying, for 
evidently he who loved God must desire to do the will of God, and 
will never wilfully act in a manner to offend Him. Hence the in- 
spired writer teaches that “Love is the fulfilment of the law.” For 
the fulfilment of the law is the very proof and test of genuine love, 
as Jesus Christ clearly implies when He says: “If any man love Me, 
he will keep my Word.” 

But to love God is not merely the chief and primary duty of every 
rational creature, it is also the easiest and the most natural, so soon 
as we begin to realize the nature and the character of God. Who, 
indeed, should find any difficulty in loving the infinitely Beautiful, 
the infinitely Good, and the infinitely Wise? Is it not the very nature 
of goodness to attract? Does not beauty of character, and sweet- 
ness and gentleness and generosity of disposition even among men 
win our hearts and excite affection by reason of their own intrinsic 
loveliness? Yet these qualities, as we see them in the world around 
us, are but the dim and unstable reflections of God’s unapproach- 
able perfections. If, therefore, it be easy and natural to love the 
mere reflection, it ought to be immeasurably easier still to love such 
qualities in their very source and fulness. 

And this would really be the case, were. it possible for us to 
come in direct contact with them; adequately to realize them, and to 
measure their length, and breadth, and height, and depth. But alas! 
God is hidden from us now, and His divine attributes are seen only 
dimly, and with the eyes of faith. 
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But what was before obscure and difficult to comprehend has 
been made comparatively clear and luminous by the Incarnation. 
The infinitely Wise not only understood but sympathized with us in 
our difficulties, and was determined to exhibit His attributes in such 
a manner that we could more easily grasp them, and in a way 
which would appeal more directly to our nature. It is true that 
from the very beginning, He was careful to assure us of His love. 
Again and again by the mouth of His sages and His prophets He 
declared that He loved us even more dearly than a mother loves 
the child of her womb. But He did not rest satisfied with mere 
assurances. In the appointed time, from words He past to deeds. 
So that we contemplate Him not only coming down upon earth, and 
walking among men, as He walked of yore with Adam, amid the 
entrancing beauties of the Garden of Paradise, but what is im- 
measurably more admirable, we contemplate Him, assuming our 
nature, and becoming man, thereby identifying Himself with our 
race, and becoming (as the inspired writer says) “like to us in all 
things excepting sin.” 

If God’s walking with Adam was a clear manifestation of affec- 
tion and condescension, how infinitely stronger a manifestation is 
afforded by His “taking flesh and dwelling permanently amongst us,” 
and becoming verily bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” 

His relations to us are indeed so close and intimate, and yet so 
varied, that He has to assume not one, but many titles, in order to 
express them. He is “our Father,” our “elder Brother,” our “Lord 
and Master,” our “Model and Example,” our “Saviour,” our “King,” 
our “Life” and our “Salvation.” In to-day’s Gospel He speaks of 
Himself as “the Good Shepherd.” Now, the beauty and full sig- 
nificence of this title is scarcely perceived or understood by us as it 
was by those who were actually gathered around Him to hear Him 
speak. Indeed, the duties and functions of a shepherd in the age 
and in the country in which our Lord lived, would have made it very 
clear to the Jews to whom He addressed Himself. It was not only 
an honorable calling, in which even the noblest in the land would 
engage, but its duties were arduous and important, and often not 
unaccompanied with danger. The shepherd practically lived with 
his sheep and watched over them by night, as well as by day, with 
the greatest solicitude. So great was their confidence in him, that 
instead of driving them before him, the shepherd would walk first 
and they would troop after him, as he led them on to new pastures 
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and shady downs, where they might pluck the up-growing grass 
Moreover, he had to defend them from prowling wolves, and from 
the attacks of other more ferocious beasts, such as bears and lions, 
and might often be called upon to expose himself to the danger of 
losing life or limb. Thus, to take a single instance, David who 
afterwards became king, “kept his father’s sheep, and there came q 
lion and a bear, who took a ram out of the midst of the flock. And 
David pursued after them and struck them, and delivered the ram 
out of their mouths; and then they rose up against David himself, 
and might have torn him to pieces, but he caught them by the throat, 
and he strangled and killed them, and so delivered the flock from 
their cruelty.” (See I. Kings, xvii, 34-35.) 

Sometimes these shepherds would shirk their duty, especially if 
they were not the owners of the flock, but mere hirelings, paid to 
perform a difficult task, “whose own the sheep are not,” they might 
sometimes fly before the approaching danger, and save themselves 
by abandoning their charge, and leaving them unprotected to the 
mercy of tiger, or lion, or hungry bear. 5 

Now, Jesus Christ, who loved to draw His figures and examples 
from common objects and familiar scenes, explains his position 
towards His own chosen followers by referring to Himself as “the 
Good Shepherd,” who knows his sheep, and who is known by them, 
leading them to the rich pastures of sound and true doctrine, and 
feeding them with His own precious Body and Blood. But this is 
not all. Besides feeding them, and protecting them, and watching 
over them with the utmost care, he tells us that the good shepherd 
even “lays down His life for His sheep.” The hireling flies because 
he is a hireling; but “the good shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep.” Now, there are many good shepherds, but the good Shep- 
herd par excellence, is no other than Jesus Christ Himself, whose 
love of us is so great that it stops at nothing. “Greater love than 
this no man hath,” says our divine Lord, “that a man lay down his 
life for his friends” (St. John xv, 13). Truly, no mere man has ever 
exhibited greater love but the love of our Lord and Saviour. Jesus 
Christ, who is God as well as man, rose up and overflowed this high- 
water mark by an immeasurable degree, for He gave His life, not 
indeed for His friends, but for His bitterest enemies and most in- 
human and cruel executioners. ‘The Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for His sheep” (St. John x, 11). 

It is difficult for us to enter into the Sacred Heart of our Lord and 
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to understand the burning love for men that filled it from the very 
first moment of the Incarnation. God’s admirable and compas- 
sionate Providence has arranged that we should not see the various 
trials and tribulations that are to come upon us as life wears on. 
We live in happy unconsciousness of the future, and cannot so much 
as suspect the crosses and contradictions that lie further along the 
path we have to traverse, so that we are able, without difficulty, to 
laugh and make merry with our friends, and to enjoy the passing 
hour without let or hindrance. But Jesus Christ would not allow 
Himself even that consolation. The thought of His bitter passion, 
with every detail of cruelty, humiliation, and indignity that was to 
accompany it, was ever before Him. He possessed a perfect and 
accurate foreknowledge of the baseless accusations, and the perjured 
witnesses, and from the first saw clearly with the eyes of His soul, 
the scourges that would tear His sacred Flesh, the purple garment 
that would be thrown over Him in derision, as well as the crown of 
thorns that were to pierce His sacred Head, and the nails that would 
be driven through His delicate and sensitive Hands and Feet. Yet 
He never showed the least resentment, nor hesitated in the perfection 
of His acceptance, but remained patient and meek as a lamb in the 
hands of the slaughterers. In the bright hours of the day, and in the 
silent watches of the night, the thought was always before Him, 
yet so intense was the love of this divine Shepherd that so far from 
wishing to defer the hour of His agony and death, He rather longed 
and yearned for its approach. It was to this that He referred, when 
He said: “I have a baptism with which I am to be baptized, and 
how am I straitened until it be accomplished” (St. Luke xii, 50), 
speaking as though His heart were heavy with grief, until He could 
actually deliver Himself up a living holocaust for His poor erring 
children, and free them from their oppressive and unbearable 
tyranny of the devil. 

Consider another striking difference between Jesus Christ and 
other good and holy shepherds of the Catholic Church. Though 
thousands of zealous pastors and martyrs have died cruel deaths in 
witness to the truth, yet no martyr ever died as Jesus Christ did. Not 
only were they spared all foreknowledge of the torments to which 
they were ultimately to be exposed, but when the hour of their 
supreme sacrifice arrived, they had no choice but apostasy or death. 
The inhuman judge might offer them their freedom, but only on 
condition that they sacrificed to the idols, or performed some other 
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act equally abhorrent to a true disciple. Consequently, to ayoiq 
grievous sin, they were under an absolute and strict obligation to 
endure the penalty. There was no other means of escape. But Jesus 
Christ was a free agent, and no one had any power to coerce Him 
in any way whatsoever, so that just as He availed Himself of His 
supreme power to withdraw Himself from the multitude, when they 
would forcibly make Him king (St. John vi, 15), so He might, 
with like ease, have escaped from their hands when they seized Him 
to lead Him to execution. “I lay down My life of Myself,” He 
clearly tells us in the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and “T take 
it up again.” 

Just as He, who might have been born on a warm day of summer, 
chose to be born on a cold night of winter, and as He, who might 
have been laid in a sumptuous palace, preferred to be laid in a manger, 
and just as He, who might have been the son of a rich and powerful 
queen, chose to be the son of a lowly virgin of an obscure village; 
so He, who might have lived in splendor and have triumphed over 
all by His wisdom and power and influence, chose to hide His divine 
gifts and qualities, and to act as one unable to help Himself, and to 
submit to all those special indignities and humiliations, such as the 
crowning with thorns, and the companionship of criminals, and the 
dereliction on the Cross even though they formed no necessary part 
of an ordinary Roman execution. 

Further, “on coming into the world, He saith: ‘A body thou hast 
fitted to me.’” (Heb. x, 5). Yes, my brethren, a body the most per- 
fect and the most highly strung, and consequently the most acutely 
sensitive to pain and anguish, was the body “fitted to Him” by the 
Holy Spirit of God, in the Virgin Mary’s womb, in which to ac- 
complish the work of our redemption. 

Let us try and enter into the heart and mind of our divine Master, 
as He enters upon the supreme hour of His agony. He, the awe- 
inspiring Judge of the living and of the dead, is Himself bound in 
thongs and arrayed before an earthly judge. He who is not only sin- 
less and incapable of the least imperfection, but who is the very 
fountain and source of all sanctity, is Himself accused of the worst 
crimes, and formally and solemnly declared guilty. This guilt, which 
is in reality our guilt, is laid upon Him, and He not only accepts the 
crushing burden, but willingly and even impatiently presses forward 
to bear the penalties of that guilt, which are: to be fixed while yet in 
the full vigor of early manhood to a cross by means of rough iron 
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nails, driven by repeated blows of the hammer right through hands 
and feet, and to be there exposed naked to the gaze of the scoffing 
multitude, in an agony of pain, until at last death puts a term to His 
sufferings, and His adorable body is taken down and laid in the tomb. 

God has done many and admirable things to prove His love for us, 
that He might excite us to love Him in return. But it would be 
impossible to point to any act of God which speaks to us so elo- 
quently, and so forcibly, and so personally of His love as the act by 
which He decreed to die for us. 

We are, by nature, sceptical and suspicious. We find it hard to 
accept the most earnest assurances of affection. And we seldom rest 
satisfied with words, unless more tangible proofs are also forth- 
coming. It is easy to break forth into fine words, and to soothe the 
attentive ear with fair promises, but we seek far more certain evi- 
dence than that. And, like the true Lover of our souls, Jesus, rather 
than lose our friendship or afford us any excuse for doubting Him, 
accedes to our most unreasonable demands, and adds to all His other 
proofs, the proof of personal service. To love when love involves no 
pain; to love when all is according to our desires, and when nothing 
thwarts us, is comparatively an easy matter; but the true test of love 
is sacrifice. And the greater the sacrifice is, and the more personal, 
the greater is the love that it manifests. 

If we apply this principle to Jesus Christ, we shall find that His 
love was greater than that of any other, surpassing, in fact, all ex- 
perience and all limit. “He loved me, and delivered Himself for me” 
(Galatians ii, 20), cried out the heroic St. Paul, in an ecstasy of 
fervor. And what he said, under the influence of inspiration, we can 
each say most truthfully and most accurately for ourselves. For He 
died for each as for all; and for all as for each. 

Let us try and reconstruct the scene. Let us turn back, in spirit, 
the hands of the great clock of Time, some nineteen hundred years. 
We are in the favored land of Palestine. Below us lies the beautiful 
city of Jerusalem, with its halls and courts, and doomed temples, its 
streets, and squares, and many stately buildings, with tall poplars 
and leafy palms casting their shade at frequent intervals. 

It is early in the afternoon, but there is little sound of movement 
within the city walls. The immense concourse of people, the idlers 
and the rabble, as well as the more respectable inhabitants, are silent 
and still, as though cowed by a universal fear. Though it is day, 
the sun has miraculously withdrawn its light and a heavy opaque 
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shadow rests upon all things. At a little distance rises the hill of 
Calvary, where evil men and notorious criminals are slowly done to 
death, in expiation of their offenses against the State, and with much 
publicity, in order to strike terror into all beholders. 

Looking steadily through the gloom, we can just descry the dim 
uncertain outline of three great crosses cutting the skyline. On each 
there glimmers through the darkness the white bloodless form of a 
human body, writhing in the agonies of death. 

As we draw nearer, we catch the sound of many voices, filling the 
air like the murmur of some distant sea. A few steps nearer, and 
we can just make out a surging crowd of men and women and chil. 
dren, gathered together beneath the central cross. There are priests, 
and Pharisees, and doctors of the law, and centurions, and city mag- 
nates, each in his distinctive dress, and a host of soldiers with their 
spears, and swords, and bright shining helmets. Though somewhat 
appalled by the unusual phenomena, for the stars are visible though 
it is almost noonday, and the earth trembles and sways like a drunken 
man, and the rocks split with a deafening roar, and the tombs open 
and the dead arise and appear unto many, yet we still note a bitter- 
ness and an hostility among the crowd, which even death itself seems 
incapable of pacifying. Jeers, and oaths, and words of cruel mockery 
are on men’s lips, while some look upon the divine Victim and curse 
the very God of their salvation. “He saved others,” cries out one 
more heartless than the rest, “(Himself He cannot save” ( Matt. xxvii, 
42). “If thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross!” 
(Matt. xxvii, 40). But, heedless of these cruel words, we press 
through the crowds, in spirit, and take up our stand beneath the 
Cross of Christ. Oh! How hard and rough is the bed on which 
our Incarnate God has chosen to die. See, His limbs are stretched 
out wide, as though to embrace the whole world, while from His 
hands and feet gush forth streams of His precious Blood, to wash 
away the sins of all mankind. His adorable head is crowned with 
sharp penetrating thorns that pierce His flesh, for He is indeed our 
King, though our sins have woven Him a crown of dishonor in place 
of a crown of honor. Gaze in reverence and gratitude upon that 
mangled form. See how the scourges have left their mark, and 
plowed deep furrows in His quivering flesh. Look upon His 
sacred countenance, and see the spittle which the brutal soldiers have 
vomited there. The Face, upon which angels love to gaze and whose 
presence constitutes the very joy of heaven, is now all disfigured. 
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His eyes are choked up with the crimson streams that the thorny 
crown have let loose, and the tears flow in silent testimony of His 
deep sorrow and grief. See the coarse iron nails! See how they 
have been driven through the tender sensitive flesh, tearing and 
lacerating muscle, and.vein, and tendon, and nerve in their passage, 
and fixing the adorable hands and feet to the hard wood. Look up 
into the face of the crucified, see there an expression of great agony 
and of sorrow, indeed, but also an expression of measureless com- 
passion and of infinite love. Oh! what tenderness beams from those 
eyes, So soon to be closed in death; what affection is expressed in 
every feature! Each bleeding sore, each gaping wound seems to 
reveal the immensity of His love, and to provoke our wonder and our 
pity. We almost seem to hear Him crying: “Oh, all ye that pass by 
the way attend and see if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow” 
(Lam. i, 12). 

And as we gaze at the mangled, bleeding, agonizing form, and note 
the intensity of the pain, the cold, the nakedness, the humiliation, 
the abandonment and helplessness that are so apparent, our faith 
tells us that He whom we contemplate is verily God! Yes! God, 
the uncreated, and the eternal, and the infinite. But, you will say, 
we are accustomed to picture God to ourselves as seated on a great 
throne, and surrounded by a vast army of blessed spirits, ready to do 
His will. We think of Him as mighty and terrible, dwelling in light 
inaccessible, and ruling over all with irresistible power. Yes! Truly 
then, how comes He to be reduced to such an extremity? The 
answer is that, though there be but one divine Person in God the 
Son, there are two distinct natures. In His divine nature suffering 
and anguish are impossible, so He assumed our nature, and engrafted 
Himself into the poisoned tree of our humanity, so that He might 
sweeten, and purify, and sanctify every member who makes no 
opposition, and restore all to spiritual life; for as by one man all 
fell into sin, so by one man all received the power of spiritual re- 
generation, “to as many as received Him, He gave power to be 
made the sons of God” (John i, 12). 

Hence it is undoubtedly correct to state that God suffered, that 
God was crucified, and that God died, for it was in very truth a 
divine Person, who endured the ignominy of the Cross, even though 
it was in an assumed and finite nature, since the divine nature is not 
susceptible of pain. 

Here, then, we take our stand with St. John and the Blessed 
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Virgin Mother, and here we learn more and more fully the full sic. 
nificence of our text, viz.: “The good Shepherd giveth His life fo 
His sheep.” We must resolve to make the Cross of Christ oy 
constant companion, our vade mecum; yea, it should be to us ap 
exhaustless book, in which we may read on forever, of a love which 
knows no bounds and which puts to shame all human love, and 
wherein we may ponder over and over again the measureless depths 
of pity, and mercy, and compassion to be found welling up from 
the sacred Heart, as from a copious and overflowing fountain. 

Surely, if there be any sense of gratitude in our composition, if 
there be any feeling of affection, and devotion, and zeal left within 
our soul, the contemplation of Jesus, our Love, crucified and dying 
for us, will arouse them, and infuse into them fresh vigor and 
strength. We shall take up the burden of life with renewed firmness 
and resolution in spite of its difficulties, and shall be shameful to 
be the soft, delicate and fastidious members of a thorn-crowned 
Head; and will resolve to suffer with Christ here that we may reign 
with Him hereafter ; and will not refuse to wear His livery of pain, 
and trial, and sorrow upon earth, knowing that it is such as do, who 
will approach nearest to Him, and share more abundantly in all His 
joys in heaven. 
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LENTEN SERMONS 
WHY THE CATHOLIC RELIGION IS RIGHT 
A COURSE OF SEVEN SERMONS FOR LENT 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 
V. Because Ir Has THE MEANS OF FORGIVENESS 


“When He had said this, He breathed on them; and He said to them: 
Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” ”—St. John xx, 


22, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Life a scene of mingled joy and sorrow. The Christian is 
supported by the knowledge that God is his Father, Jesus Christ his 
Saviour, the Holy Ghost his Comforter and Strengthener. To the man of 
faith only one real evil—sin, the loss of God’s friendship and of grace. 
Can this be remedied? Yes; by the washing of the soul in Christ’s 
Precious Blood. A practical question: How are our souls to be washed in 
the Blood of Christ? Some say, “Believe, simply, and that is enough.” 
But the Bible tells us other things, and we will ask: “Is there not some 
ever available outward sign, instituted by Christ, by which we may know 
that our souls are cleansed from sin? To answer this question we will go 
again to the New Testament. We will take the passage chosen for the 
text. Everything here tells us that we have one of those occasions when 
our divine Lord made special ordinances for His Church. Cf. “Thou art 
Peter,’ “Feed My lambs,” “Going, teach all nations, baptizing them, etc.,” 
“This is My Body, this is My Blood, do this in commemoration of Me.” 
Carefully consider the words and circumstances of one passage im 
question. It was the institution of the Rite of Forgiveness, i. e., the 
Sacrament of Penance. Acted on in this sense by Christians from the 
first. Not a power give to the apostles only—for all time. True, that 
the pretention to forgive sins is found outside the Church Catholic. 
But what of jurisdiction? “Thou art Peter . . . to thee will I give 
the keys,’ St. Jerome’s words to St. Damasus. 


This life of ours, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, is a scene of 
mingled joy and sorrow. For some the joy is more frequent and 
lasting; for most, probably, sorrow and trouble fill the larger part 
of existence; but for all there is at some time, sooner or later, their 
share of suffering. 

So it is that many say to themselves it cannot be helped, we must 
take the bad along with the good, and make the best of things. 
There is virtue of a kind, though not of a very exalted kind, in this 
attitude towards life; but the man who believes in God, and in 
God’s providence over all that He has made, the man who remembers 
that we have a Father in heaven who hath care of us, who has 
numbered the very hairs of our heads, without whose knowledge 
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not even a sparrow falls to the ground—the man, I say, who remem. 
bers these things will look otherwise upon life; will take its joys 
with moderation, knowing that they are but a faint picture of the 
joys to come; will accept its pain and sorrow with Christian resigna- 
tion, recalling the words of the apostle (Rom. viii, 8), that if we 
must suffer with Christ, it is in order that “we may also be glorified 
with Him,” and “the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come that shall be revealed in us; te. 
membering, too, that suffering is the road to true Christian virtyue— 
a training-school for sanctity—for, as the same apostle says again: 
“Tribulation worketh patience, and patience trial; and trial hope; 
and hope confoundeth not” (Rom. v, 3-5); and St. James says 
(Eph. i, 3, 4): “My brethren, count it all joy, when you shall fall 
into divers temptations; (7. e., trials) knowing that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience, and patience hath a perfect work, that 
you may be perfect and entire, failing in nothing.” 

Such is the view of life with its mingled joy and sorrow, that a 
Christian will take; looking upon it as the scene of a conflict, a 
battle-ground ; a time, not of ease and rest, but of brave endurance, 

And what will support him through life? What will give him 
patience, and confidence, and courage? What will cheer him in 
weariness, give him new hope when he is sad at heart; spur him on 
when he is growing faint? Is it not the knowledge that he does not 
stand alone; that there is One who watches and approves, One who 
all the time is helping him, Whose almighty hand is under him, the 
God who, as the Wise Man says, “is a buckler to them that hope 
in Him?” 

Yes, dear brethren, there is the strength, the peace, the confidence 
of a Christian, in the knowledge that God is his Father, Jesus Christ 
his most loving Saviour, the Holy Spirit his Comforter and Strength- 
ener, in the knowledge that God’s holy Grace is with him, strength- 
ening, sanctifying, giving him the right to eternal glory, that 
heavenly grace which he received when the cleansing waters of 
baptism flowed upon him, and his soul was washed white in the 
Blood of the Lamb. 

To the man of faith there will be only one real evil. The troubles 
of life will not destroy his peace of mind; but what if God is angry 
with him? What if that loving Father must turn away His Face 
from him; what if that Saviour must say to him, “Thou art none of 
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mine; I know thee not”; what if the Blessed Spirit has withdrawn 
His sacred life-giving presence; what if God’s holy grace is gone? 

There, indeed, is real cause for anxiety; there, indeed, is loss of 
peace; for there is real evil. There, unless by the great mercy of 
God some restoration were possible, would be black despair—when 
aman is separated from his God, his only hope, his only good. 

You know what alone will effect this separation of man from his 
God. It is sin, grievous sin, and nothing else. And together 
with that separation of man from God by sin together with 
the destruction by sin of that holy grace and divine charity 
which unite man to his Creator and Redeemer, what frightful 
evils come! We need not look far beyond the place in which we 
live to see what evils follow when man leaves his God by sin: how 
much misery, how many ruined homes, what lost honor of those 
who once were pure, how many shattered hopes and broken hearts. 
Look at our prisons, our workhouses, our asylums, and you may 
see what comes, even in this life, of separation from God by sin. 

But these things are only outward tokens of the evil of sin. Its 
real evil is within the soul; and that evil is present in the hearts of 
many whose outward circumstances are well enough. 

Think you they are happy? They may seem so; they may be 
reckless of the evil within them. But for the worst, for the most 
hardened, there are moments when conscience speaks and shows 
them the wide chasm, the great gulf fixed between them and true 
happiness—between them and God; a gulf that, if eternity comes and 
finds them in this state, shall never be bridged over. 

Is there, then, hope for such as these; for those who have sold 
their rights to heaven? Thank God, there is hope. There is lifted 
up before their eyes a sign; and looking upon that sign they will be 
made whole. As the brazen serpent was lifted up in the wilderness 
before the eyes of the dying Israelites and they were made whole, 
so Christ upon His Cross is lifted up before the eyes of sinners for 
healing and salvation. And from that Cross flows down a stream, 
a read stream of Blood. Let the sinner but lave himself in that 
stream and all his sins shall be washed away. “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be made as white as snow; and if they be 
ted as crimson, they shall be white as wool” (Isa. i, 18). Here is 
pardon and peace, hope and salvation, grace and union with God, 
here in the cleansing tide of the Blood of Jesus. 
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“O, sweetest Blood, that can implore 
Pardon of God, and heav’n restore, 

The heav’n that sin had lost: 

While Abel’s blood for vengeance pleads 
What Jesus shed still intercedes 

For those that wrong Him most.” 


But we will now ask a practical question: How are our souls to he 
washed clean from sin in Christ’s precious Blood? They were g 
washed in baptism. But, alas, the greater part of Christians los 
their baptismal innocence. Have not most of us sinned again and 
again, lost grace and separated ourselves from God? And what 
security is there that we shall not do so again? For human nature 
is very weak; temptation is very strong; the firmest resolve may 
sometimes break down, and the best of intentions fail. Has Jesus 
Christ provided for this? Is there any means by which lost grace 
may be regained; any means by which the cleansing Blood of our 
blessed Saviour may flow again over the sin-stained soul? Heaven 
knows we need it! 

A great section of professing Christians—those of whom I spoke 
in my last sermon, who deny that our blessed Lord instituted any 
Church, or Priesthood, or Sacraments—will say to you: “Believe 
simply, and that is enough; believe that your sins are washed away, 
and they are washed away.” Dear brethren, that would be a con- 
forting belief if we could get it; if we could be sure that this is 
all that God requires. But I would ask those who preach this com- 
fortable doctrine, “Who told you that this is enough?” Do we not 
read much in the Bible about repentance, about doing penance, about 
turning away from wickedness, about a change of heart. I will not 
stay to quote texts to you; there are so many, and you can find 
them easily in your Bibles. They are enough to show that the mere 
persuasion of being forgiven is not the only condition of forgive 
ness. Moreover, is it not a fact that such a persuasion may often 
be largely a matter of emotion and feeling? I would ask, then, has 
our divine Lord given us some sure and certain sign of forgiveness, 
some tangible sign, not dependent merely upon emotional feeling; 
a sign available for everyone, and available whenever we need it 
by which we can have the assurance of His pardon, and that our 
souls have been truly washed in His precious Blood? 

Does not our whole nature cry out for some such assurance! 
Can we rest without it? Surely, no one who is at all serious about 
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his salvation can be content without it? It is an astonishing thing, 
but it is too true, that there are people who do not trouble about 
this matter ; who go through life not caring even to ask the question: 
“What would become of me if I were to die now?” 

But you, dear brethren, I hope, are not of the number of these. 
You want to be as certain as you can be; as certain as is possible in 
this life when we walk by faith and not by sight, that your sins are 
really forgiven, and your souls washed white in the Blood of the 
Lamb. 

And so I ask, has our divine Master given us any sure, certain, 
easily available sign that this is so; some means that, in view of the 
weakness of human nature, we can use as often as we will? 

To answer this question, we will go again to the New Testament, 
and I will draw your attention to that passage in St. John’s Gospel 
from which my text is taken. It occurs in the twentieth chapter. It 
was on the day of our blessed Lord’s resurrection, and on the 
occasion of one of His appearances, in His risen Body, to the 
apostles. “Now, when it was late,” we read, “that same day, the 
first of the week, and the doors were shut, where the disciples were 
gathered together for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and said to them: ‘Peace be to you.” And when He had said 
this, He showed them His hands and His side. The disciples there- 
fore were glad when they saw the Lord. He said therefore to them 
again: ‘Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent Me, I also send 
you.’ When He had said this, He breathed on them; and He said 
to them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained.” 

Everything about this scene, dear brethren, tells us that we have 
here one of those solemn occasions upon which our divine Lord 
made special appointments, sacred ordinances for His Church. 
There is nothing merely passing, ephemeral, or incidental about our 
blessed Saviour’s words and acts upon this occasion. We may 
compare the scene to that solemn declaration to St. Peter: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build My Church”; to 
that other solemn commission to the same apostle: “Feed My lambs; 
feed My sheep,” with its prelude of the thrice-repeated question: 
“Lovest thou Me?” We may compare it again to that moment when 
the commission was given, “Going, teach all nations; baptising them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” ; 
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and to that most solemn time, just before His death, when the Son 
of God took bread and wine and blessed them, and said: “This is My 
Body, this is My Blood; do this in commemoration of Me,” insti. 
tuting thus the great Sacrament of His Love. Practically all denom. 
inations of Christians have recognised, in the words and acts of 
Jesus at the last Supper, at least the institution of a permanent 
Christian Rite. Why should they refuse to see an ordinance of 
Christ’s Religion in those words with which we are now concerned, 
“Whose sins you forgive, they are forgiven; whose sins you retain, 
they are retained”? 

Let us look carefully at the words of our divine Lord. He begins 
with an assertion of His own divine mission from His Father: “As 
the Father hath sent Me, so I also send you.” He, in His turn, de. 
livers over to His apostles the mission of healing and salvation which 
the Father had conferred upon Him in His office of High Priest of 
men. In just the same way He communicated to them the authority 
He had received from the Father when He gave them the com- 
mission to teach all nations. “All power,” He said, “is given to 
Me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach all nations,” 
So now He says: “As the Father hath sent Me, so I also send you,” 
with a like office, a like authority. Then He breathes upon them, and 
with that breathing they receive the Holy Ghost for the special office 
which their Lord is conferring upon them. “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” Thus was insti- 
tuted the ordinance of the forgiveness of sins, or, as Catholics now 
call it, the Sacrament of Penance, in which the faithful, confessing 
their sins to God’s priest, receive absolution, and by means of this 
divinely instituted Sacrament obtain, with assured certainty, for- 
giveness of their sins and grace divine by the merits of Christ's 
precious Blood. 

Here, dear brethren, is no mere matter of religious emotion; 
here is a definite ordinance, an outward sign, to which God Himself 
has attached the grace of pardon and restoration, meeting thus that 
great need of the human heart to know that we are forgiven, with 
that practical certainty that shall drive out all fear. 

But why, someone may ask, why do these words of our blessed 
Lord involve confession? Dear brethren, I would remark, first, 
that confession is a natural need of men. Who does not know and 
appreciate the intense and glad relief of unburdening a heavy-laden 
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heart, or of unloading the weight from a stricken conscience. We 
might expect, then, in the Religion of Him who so well knows the 
hearts of men, some provision for this need. But our Lord’s own 
words imply confession as a condition for forgiveness. For by the 
terms of their commision the apostles have to exercise a judgment. 
They have the alternative either to forgive or to retain sins, that is, 
io refuse forgiveness. We cannot suppose, no one will suppose, that 
this alternative was to be decided by the mere will of the minister of 
God. No; the judgment must depend upon the dispositions of him 
who applies for forgiveness ; and those dispositions cannot be known 
without a knowledge of the whole case. This knowledge can be 
communicated only by the penitent sinner, by means of self-accusa- 
tion or confession. 

From the very beginning our blessed Lord’s words were under- 
stood and acted upon by Christians in this sense; and it is to the 
sacred ordinance of Confession and Sacramental Absolution that 
those familiar words of the Apostles’ Creed refer, though their true 
significance has been lost sight of by multitudes who still recite it: 
“I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 

Nor let anyone say that this power was given to the apostles only, 
and that it died out with them. I have more than once shown you 
how our blessed Lord’s ordinances for His Church were, like the 
Church Herself, for all time. And do not men need forgiveness 
now? Do they not now, as much as in the days of the apostles, need 
the assurance of forgiveness? In this sacred ordinance of Christ’s 
holy Catholic Church they have it. 

One more objection might be made. It might be said that all this, 
though true, does not prove that the Roman Communion alone is 
the true Church of Christ; for confession is practised and ab- 
solution given in other Churches. Catholics, that is, members 
of the holy Catholic and Roman Church, will readily grant 
what is a fact, namely, that the practise of hearing confessions 
and attempting to give absolution is found outside their own 
communion. But the question is, have those outside the Catholic 
and Roman Church any right to exercise the solemn office 
conveyed in the words of Jesus Christ, “Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you retain, they are 
retained”? For the same Lord Jesus Christ said to Peter: “Thou 
art Peter, and on this Rock I will build My Church”; and, “To thee 
will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Whatsoever thou 
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shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thoy 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” The administration 
of the forgiveness of sins is an act of jurisdiction over souls; and 
Christ committed to St. Peter and his successors the supreme rule 
and jurisdiction in His Church. It is, then, in the Catholic ang 
Roman Church alone that this solemn ordinance of reconciliation js 
exercised in due order, that is, in subjection to and regulated by, 
the Supreme Pastorate, to whom its Institutor gave the power of 
the keys. So that Catholics must say what the great saint, Jerome, 
said to the Pope of his day, St. Damasus: “I, following no one as 
my chief but Christ, am associated in Communion with thy blessed- 
ness; that is, with the See of Peter. I know that on that rock the 
Church is built. Whosoever shall eat the Lamb outside this House 
is profane; if a man be not in the ark of Noe, he shall perish when 
the flood comes in its power.” 

It avails not, then, to attempt to exercise this ministry of forgive- 
ness apart from that Rock upon which Christ has built His Church, 
That Rock, as I showed you in a former sermon, is Peter, who lives 
on in his successors, the Bishops of Rome. Only then of the Catholic 
and Roman Church, exercising her divine commission to forgive and 
to retain sins, the Church that is in union with that Holy See of 
Rome, in which all spiritual jurisdiction is laid up, can it be said 
that the sentence of her ministers is ratified in heaven, and that by 
the possession of this great means of forgiveness she stands out 
as the true Religion of Jesus Christ. 
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VI. Because It Hetps MEN To LEAD Goop LIVvEs 


‘T spoke of thy testimonies even before kings, and I was not ashamed,” 
—Ps. cxviii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—Salvation, practically, is a matter of right conduct. True 
Christianity, the Christianity of Christ, will tell us how to work out 
our salvation; will give an effective answer to the question, “What must 
I do to be saved?” Conduct depends on belief, e. g., see the results of 
immoral teaching in social life to-day: teaching and practise with regard 
to marriage, divorce, the relations between the sexes. The teaching of 
Christ and St. Paul, telling us God’s Law in the matter. The ignoring 
of this law comes from the loss of true teaching on the matter. Objection 
from St. Matthew xix, 9. One Religion conspicuous for its refusal to 
allow any tampering with this law—the Catholic and Roman Religion. 
Why? Because she has the truth. Parallel case of socialism. The. 
Church helps men also in private life. Men ask themselves many questions 
about conduct. Where shall they go for an answer? To Anglicanism? 
To Nonconformity? Nay, rather to that Church who can say with 
truth: “I spoke of Thy testimonies even before kings, and I was not 
ashamed.” The fearless spirit of the Catholic Church, due to the fact 
that she knows she has and teaches the truth of Christ. Practical work- 
ing of the Catholic system. She has moral truth and doctrinal truth; 
they go together. Her experience of human nature and of spirituality. 
The saints. All this is at the disposal of a Catholic. The Confessional 
as a help to a good life. The other Sacraments. Does not the Catholic 
and Roman Church, by her teaching, by her Sacraments, give an effective 
answer to our question: “What must I do to be saved?” Proof of this 
that she produces saints, and that any unprejudiced man will say: “He 
who lives up to this Religion must be a good man.” 


The object of the Christian religion, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, 
is to guide men in the way that leads to eternal life; to enable them 
to save their immortal souls. And, practically, so far as our part is 
concerned, salvation is a matter of right conduct, of a life lived 
according to the maxims of the gospel of Jesus Christ. “Work out 
your salvation,” the apostle exhorts us; and Jesus Christ came to 
teach us how to do this. Christianity, then, the Christianity of 
Christ, will tell us how we are to work out our salvation; will 
answer the question, “What shall I do to be saved?” And you will 
agree with me that Christianity as Jesus Christ taught it and estab- 
lished it, will surely give an unhesitating and fearless, a definite and 
consistent, a complete and effective answer to that all-important 
question. 

Let us ask, now, whether there is a religion now upon earth 
which does this, which satisfactorily answers the question: “What 
must I do to be saved?” and where that religion is to be found. 
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I have said that salvation, so far as we are concerned, is a matter 
of conduct; of our performance of our duties to God, to our neigh- 
bors, to ourselves. But a man’s conduct depends very largely upon 
what he believes. The important actions of a man’s life are based 
upon his convictions, unless he be one of those who merely follow 
the impulses of every moment. It is very important, then, that we 
should have right belief; for wrong or mistaken beliefs tend to pro- 
duce wrong or mistaken actions; whereas right beliefs will tend to 
right action. 

We see the truths of this every day. 

For instance, within the last twenty years or thereabouts, a class 
of literature has become common which it was formerly the boast of 
English-speaking nations to be without. The boast is no longer justi- 
fied; for a flood of novels, stories, and journalistic articles pours 
forth now from the press in which it is openly and unblushingly 
asserted that the Christian ideas of morality, especially with regard 
to marriage and the relations of the sexes, are all wrong, old- 
fashioned, and out of date. The utmost facility of divorce and re- 
marriage upon the faintest of pretexts is advocated, and some 
writers go so far as to uphold, as the ideal relation of husband and 
wife, a free union without any pretense of a permanent tie. It is 
too well known to you that the law of the land, in many countries 
that claim to be Christian, has for some time permitted the re- 
marriage of divorced persons; but it is only lately that this has 
been defended, not merely as a last resource under difficult circum- 
stances, but as an ideal state of society. 

All this is dead against the teaching of Jesus Christ and of the 
apostle St. Paul. For our divine Lord says: “Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery against her. 
And if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married to an- 
other, she committeth adultery” (St. Mark x, 11, 12). And St. Paul 
says: “The woman that hath a husband, whilst her husband liveth 
is bound to the law. But if her husband be dead, she is loosed from 
the law of her husband. Therefore, whilst her husband liveth, she 
shall be called an adulteress, if she be with another man” (Rom. vii, 
2, 3). 

The law of God is clear. By God’s law a man may be the husband 
of one wife only, and a woman the wife of one man; by God’s holy 
law what is called free love is a great sin; by God’s law divorced 
persons may not contract a second marriage during the lifetime of 
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the other party. Also by God’s law easiness of separation is alto- 
gether condemned. Yet, what do we see in this land of ours? We 
see the permission of second marriages whilst the lawful husband or 
wife is living; we see the greatest facility of divorce in some places 
upon the slightest grounds ; we see a spreading literature (if it may 
be dignified with the name) which scouts the idea of the moral laws 
in this important matter, and inculcates conduct that was common 
in the worst days of pagan Rome, yet drew forth bitter shafts of 
satire even from heathen writers. I said it is an important matter; 
nothing could be more so; for the stability and prosperity of States 
and of all human society depend upon the inviolability of the mar- 
riage tie. 

What is at the root of this evil? It is because men have lost sight 
of the truth ; because they hold wrong opinions ; because the religious 
sects themselves have fallen away from the true doctrine of Christ in 
these matters. 

I am quite aware that a text of St. Matthew (xix, 9) is some- 
times quoted to show that our divine Lord Jesus Christ permitted 
real divorce, that is the complete severance of the marriage bond, in 
the case of a wife guilty of the great sin of adultery. The words— 
I quote the Anglican version—are these: “I say unto you, whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery ; and whoso marrieth her which 
is put away doth commit adultery.” 

It is true that at first sight, and if taken by itself, without any 
regard to other texts, this passage may seem to uphold divorce in 
the case of an unfaithful wife, and that the husband of such a wife 
is left free to marry another. 

But upon a little consideration, and taking other passages of the 
New Testament into consideration, it is plain that God’s Law insists 
upon the lifelong indissolubility of the marriage tie without any 
exception whatever. 

The real meaning of the words I have just quoted is brought 
out by comparing them with a similar pronouncement in St. 
Matthew v, 32: “I say unto you that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery. 

Now, I would ask you to notice that in both these pronounce- 
ments our blessed Lord asserts that whoever marries a divorced 
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woman commits adultery. That is a plain statement, and one borne 
out by the words of Christ given by St. Mark, which I have quoted 
above: “Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. And if the wife shall put away 
her husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery,” 
This is borne out also by the unequivocal statement of St. Paul 
that “the woman that hath a husband, while her husband liveth js 
bound to the law.” 

There remains only to explain our Lord’s words: “Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery.” This cannot mean that a woman becomes 
an adulteress from the mere fact of being divorced for some less 
cause than that of fornication. Such an interpretation is absurd on 
the face of it. The true and only reasonable interpretation is this: 
that a man may not put away his wife except for fornication. If 
he does, he exposes her to the temptation of committing adultery, 
How and why? Because she will be tempted to marry someone else; 
and that is always adulterous. This does not imply that the innocent 
party, even in the case of an allowable separation on account of 
adultery, is free to marry another. Our divine Lord is denouncing 
separation for slighter causes than that of fornication, because the 
inevitable result of separation is to tempt the wife to marry another 
and so become an aduiteress. If she has already sunk to that state, 
she may be put away, indeed; but anyone marrying her commits 
adultery, and she herself by this new marriage continues her adulter- 
ous courses. 

I will only add to this another unmistakable assertion of St. 
Paul (I. Cor. vii, 10, 11) : “And to the married I command, yet not 
I, but the Lord, let not the woman depart from her husband. But, 
and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband.” 

There is one Religion, my dear brethren, that is conspicuous by 
the fact that it has always been consistent and unhesitating in up- 
holding and teaching the true doctrine of Jesus Christ in regard to 
morality and the sacred inviolability of the marriage tie. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to tell you what religion that is. It is 
well known in this country that the Catholic and Roman Church 
stands forth as the uncompromising champion of the bond of wet- 
lock, and the perpetual enemy of facility in divorce, and of the 
unscrupulous contracting of new marriages by separated couples. 
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You will remember how the Catholic Church suffered the loss of the 
realm of England under Henry VIII, rather than permit any viola- 
tion of God’s law in this matter. What a contrast was this to the 
conduct of the first Protestant Reformers, advocates of the “Pure 
Gospel,” who granted to Prince Philip of Hesse a signed permit to 
commit bigamy ! 

There cannot be brought forward a single instance of the Catholic 
and Roman Church giving way on this point. And why? Because 
she has always kept and taught the truth; and, as I have said, true 
doctrine will lead to right conduct. 

As an example of the unhesitating and consistent teaching of the 
Catholic Church in this matter, let me quote to you the words of our 
late Holy Father Leo XIII, in his Encyclical Letter on Christian 
Marriage: “Truly,” he says, “it is hardly possible to describe how 
great are the evils that flow from divorce. Matrimonial contracts 
are by it made variable; mutual kindness is weakened; deplorable 
inducements to unfaithfulness are supplied ; harm is done to the edu- 
cation and training of children ; occasion is afforded for the breaking 
up of homes ; the seeds of dissension are sown among families; the 
dignity of womanhood is lessened and brought low, and women 
run the risk of being deserted after having ministered to the pleas- 
ures of men. Since, then, nothing has such power to lay waste 
families and destroy the mainstay of kingdoms as the corruption of 
morals, it is easily seen that divorces are in the highest degree hostile 
to the prosperity of families and States, springing as they do from 
the depraved morals of the people, and, as experience shows us, 
opening out a way to every kind of evil-doing in public and private 
life alike.” 

Take another spreading evil of modern days—socialism. Social- 
ism is a system for the reconstruction of human society; and the 
great evil of it lies in the fact that it is based upon false notions as 
to the nature of man and of social life, as to the right of possessing 
property, and that very question of marriage of which I have just 
been speaking. As a system, socialism puts aside all consideration 
of a future life and all recognition of an all-wise divine Providence 
tuling the affairs of men. Socialists will tell you that they are 
neutral in regard to religion; but, even if they were, is mere neutral- 
ity the right attitude of man towards his Master? 

Now, ask any socialist, who is the greatest and most determined 
enemy of his system; whom, consequently, he hates and fears more 
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than any other. He will say, “The Catholic Church,” and he js 
right. Other religions we may see coquetting with socialism, calling 
themselves by that strange name of “Christian socialists,” and bein 
laughed at for their pains by real out-and-out disciples of the go. 
cialist theory. 

Why, again, is the Church the consistent, unhesitating foe of true 
socialism? Because she is in possession of the truth; because she 
has true principles concerning the nature of man and of society 
which she never will give up, and therefore she is in a position to 
lead men aright in the guidance of their lives as members of the 
great community of men. 

In private life, also, there are many occasions when a man needs 
guidance in questions of right and wrong. He wants to know, per- 
haps, whether a certain business transaction is according to God's 
holy law of justice; or whether he can conscientiously follow out 
some course of action in his treatment of his fellowmen. Is it lawful 
to take any amusement on a Sunday? Is betting a sin? Or aman 
has a sense of sin, and feels the need of forgiveness. He would 
fain come to Christ; he does not know how; he calls out, “What 
must I do to be saved?” Or he cannot master his lusts and passions, 
and he longs for some means that will effectually help him in so 
doing. 

Brethren, for most men these questions, and a hundred like them, 
arise at one time or another. Happy are those who do not put them 
aside! Yet, how unfortunate is it when an earnest man cannot find 
a satisfactory answer to them. For these things concern the saving 
of his soul. They are not matters which his doctor or his lawyer can 
settle for him. Where shall he go for an answer? Evidently those 
things can be decided only by religion. What religion shall he 
choose? Shall he go to Nonconformity, with its looseness and 
vagueness in religious teaching ; with its dependence upon the opir- 
ions, fashionable for the time being, of some particular star, like Dr. 
Campbell, for instance, with his “New Theology,” that is really 
nothing but a refurbishing of old errors? 

Shall he go to the Anglican or Episcopalian body? There he will 
find one thing, at least, which will militate against his hope of find- 
ing a fearless and definite answer to religious questions; and it is 
this: that his would-be teachers are in disagreement—serious and 
deep-seated disagreement—amongst themselves. 

It is not Nonconformity, nor is it the Anglican religion, that can 
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say with truth: “I spoke of Thy testimonies even before kings, and 
I was not ashamed.” 

But there is a religious body to which men may go with confidence 
for a clear, fearless, and consistent answer to the questionings of 
the heart; for, to Her, Truth is dearer than riches, dearer than 
power and influence, dearer than life itself. 

There was a great Catholic bishop in early times—Saint Basil— 
who had to stand up for the just rights of the Christian religion 
against a powerful official of the Roman Empire. Astounded at the 
bishop’s boldness in withstanding him, the representative of worldly 
greatness cried out: “Never before did any man make so free with 
me.” Replied the saint: “Perhaps you never before fell in with a 
bishop.” 

That is the fearless spirit which will give confidence to men who 
are seeking a guide; that is the spirit of the Catholic Church; such 
always has been, and always will be, her spirit. And her fearlessness 
comes from the possession of the Truth. The Catholic Church 
knows that she is from God, and that she has the truth of God, and 
so she fears not; and she can say, as no other religious body can say: 
“I spoke of thy testimonies even before kings, and I was not 
ashamed.” 

And since true doctrine is the secret of right conduct, and the 
Church Catholic, as I showed you in a former discourse, has and 
teaches the very truth of Christ, where else shall a man go in order 
to learn how to lead a good life and save his soul? Where else 
than to the great Catholic and Roman Church, whose calm cer- 
tainty about the truth, whose fearless independence in proclaiming 
that truth, whose consistency and definiteness in teaching, giving to 
Catholics such perfect confidence in her as a guide for life and in 
death, come from the fact that she stands firmly upon that Rock 
upon which her divine Founder built her when He said: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build My Church.” 

Let us look briefly now, dear brethren, at the practical working of 
the Catholic system as a help to a good life and to salvation. 

She has the truth—moral truth as well as doctrinal truth; they go 
together. That moral truth consists in the maxims of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. For nearly 1900 years the Catholic Church has 
lived by those maxims, has studied them, has drawn them out into 
practise, has applied them to every circumstance of human life. 
What ari experience she has had! What knowledge she has gathered 
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of human nature, its needs, its weaknesses, its passions, its possibij. 
ities for good and evil! Throughout her history the Catholic Church 
has produced, by means of the gospel maxims, great saints, whose 
high virtues her bitterest enemies are constrained to admire, and 
acknowledge their possessors as living copies of Jesus Christ Him. 
self. 

And those saints, by their lives, and many of them by their 
writings, have continually added to the experience of the Church, 
and given a perpetual practical commentary upon the moral teach. 
ings of the New Testament. 

And, my dear brethren, the poorest, most lowly Catholic has the 
advantage of all this experience; it is his own possession, to be had 
for the asking. If he does not make use of this gift that is offered 
to him, it is not the fault of the religion that God has given him; 
it is his fault. Christ did not promise that every professor of His 
true Religion should be a good man; but He does promise that 
everyone who not merely professes, but practises the Catholic re- 
ligion will become good, and will save his soul. 

But let me give you an instance of the practical working of the 
Catholic religion in the work of guiding men to salvation. Go into 
any Catholic Church, in any considerable place, on a Saturday atfter- 
noon or evening. You will see the people going to Confession to 
God’s priest; confessing their sins, and obtaining God’s grace and 
pardon by that great Sacrament of Penance of which I have already 
spoken to you. But there is more than that. Those people are re- 
ceiving practical instruction, that goes into the difficulties, the per- 
sonal difficulties of the daily life of each; they are receiving direction 
as to conduct; they are receiving warnings and exhortations suited 
to their own particular sins, temptations, and circumstances. 

The priest to whom they address themselves in the sacred cot- 
fidences of sacramental Confession may not be a very learned man, 
nor particularly clever. But he does not speak of himself. For 
years he studied, and now continually studies, the accumulated 
divinely directed experience of the Catholic Church in the applica- 
tion of the gospel maxims to the wants of individuals. Nor is he 
without the grace and guidance of the Holy Spirit in this arduous 
work that God has given him to do. This is not merely like going 
to a learned or prudent man for advice, nor even like seeking counsel 
of a friend. It is much more; for it takes place under the sacred 
surroundings of a holy Sacrament instituted by Jesus Christ Him- 
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gf. His protection and guidance are there. Having appointed 
nen to such an office, He does not leave them alone. 

What a blessing is the Confessional. Every Catholic knows this 
ly experience. It is a check upon sin; a relief to the burdened 
wnnscience ; a source of light; a safeguard of virtue. Catholics know 
that this is true, and they bless God for this great means of grace 
and help. 

Again, human nature is very weak; and with all these advantages, 
with knowledge of the truth taught by an infallible Teacher; with 
ll the long spiritual experience of the Church to draw upon, poor 
human nature may yet fall. Did not the apostle say, “We have all 
dnned, and come short of the glory of God” (Rom. iii, 23). But, 
again, this inherent weakness of fallen human nature is fully recog- 
tized and fully provided for in the divine institution of the holy 
Catholic Church. Take Confession again. It is a new start; it sets 
aman upon his feet again. He must repent, indeed, and Confession 
vil avail him nothing unless he be sorry for his sins, and have a 
sincere will to amend. But if he have these, which God will give, 
what a help, what an encouragement and consolation to know that 
the past is wiped out, and that he may begin anew. 

And Confession, or the Sacrament of Penance, is but one of the 
great Sacraments of the Catholic Church. And the very essence 
of these Sacraments is that they give grace—a supernatural aid, 
and strength, and renewal for poor, weak humanity. In them and 
by them, as I showed you, we come close to Jesus Christ. In the 
greatest of them He gives us His very self to be the life and food 
four souls. Through all our lives the Church is at hand with them, 
ftom the day when she brings us as infants to the font of regenera- 
tion till the time when she anoints us on the bed of death. 

Does she not, by her teaching of truth, her long experience, her 
grace-giving Sacraments, does she not afford us an effective and 
complete answer to the question which the true religion ought com- 
pletely and efficiently to answer : “What must I do to be saved?” 
Facts speak louder than words. It is a living fact that the holy 
Catholic and Roman Church alone has produced those marvels of 
virtue whom we call saints; and produces them still. It is a fact, 
thank God, that thousands, many thousands, lead lives of great 
purity and holiness in the midst of temptation with the help of, and 
because of, the Catholic religion. They are known to God, and they 
will be made known to all men at the Great Day. 
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It is a fact, dear brethren, that anyone who really studies oy 
religion without prejudice must say: “He who lives up to this myg 
be a good man.” Is it not a fact that even their opponents expect 
Catholics to be better than others? What a responsibility, ny 
Catholic brethren, is this for ourselves! Thank God that YOu are 
Catholics, and let your prayers, and above all your good example 
bring others into the fold, where they too shall be instructed Unto 
righteousness and taught how to lead good and holy lives. 





VII. Because It Gives Sure Hore or SALVATION 


“And we saw His glory, the glory, as it were, of the only begotten o 
the Father; full of grace and truth.”—St. John i, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Difiicult to imagine desolation of apostles at the death of Chris, 
Many things to cause them sorrow; worst of all, the loss of a Friend—wj 
such a friend. The secret of Christ’s attractiveness; this attractiveness dy 
to no merely human quality, but to the hidden divinity, and also to divin 
Grace. This gift of Grace given to us also. Some of its effects outwarly 
expressing themselves. To say all that it is and does would take, 
course of sermons. Mention of some of the wonders of Grace. To-day 
specially, we will dwell on one feature of Grace; namely, it is the pase 
port to heaven; its possession means salvation. Hence the ome thin 
necessary is to obtain it, preserve it, increase it. How? By becomiy 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ—the Holy Catholic Church; for 
we are asking for the way which Christ appointed. To the Church Chris 
has committed the means of Grace; she, therefore, giving Grace, givs 
also the sure hope of heaven. Trust her, who comes to you with thos 
credentials, some of which have been put forward in these sermons. 


It is difficult for us, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, to imagine the 
utter desolation of the apostles and disciples after our blessed Lords 
death. There were many things to cause them the bitterest sortov. 
There was disappointment at the apparent utter failure of thet 
Master ; there was the defeat of their dearest hopes; there were the 
scorn and hatred of His enemies and theirs, together with the su 
posed triumph of those who had put Him to death; there was th 
blank, hopeless future. 

But worst of all, hardest of all to bear, was the loss of thet 
Friend. And what a Friend He was! So strong to bear upon; 
gentle towards their faults and weaknesses; so sympathetic in tril 
and sorrow; so wise and sure a guide, His words, nay, His vey 
presence bringing peace, and confidence, and strength. 

And what was the secret of all this? What made Jesus Christa 
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Friend such as men never had before nor can ever have again? It 
was not merely His beauteous outward aspect; not merely the look 
of that most gracious countenance; not merely the glance of those 
eyes, so unutterably kind, so sad with the foreknowledge of all that 
was to come; so utterly true; not only the sweet expression of those 
lips from which came forth the most wonderful words that ever 
man has heard. Not only and not merely this, for that aspect “full 
of grace and truth, was the outward shining of something that 
dwelt within ; the breaking forth of an interior beauty and loveliness 
of soul, that gave His mere look the power to convert the Magdalene 
and to pierce the heart of Peter, making him to shed bitter tears over 
his fall. 

Brethren, that inner beauty of the human soul of Jesus was not 
due to any merely human quality, however noble, however charming. 
He had it, He has it now, because His human nature is indissolubly 
joined to the divinity ; because, also, even when on earth, He ever 
saw the blessed vision of God. And there was another gift which 
beautified the blessed soul of Jesus ; a gift poured forth in His human 
nature by the divinity that was His. It was the gift of sanctifying 
grace, given to Christ as Man with a fulness and intensity so great, 
so immeasurably above the grace of any other human soul—even 
that of His own blessed Mother—that we truly say of the grace of 
the soul of Jesus that it was and is infinite in its magnificent fulness. 

Brethren, so wonderful are the mercy and bounty of God our 
Father, that this gift of grace, sanctifying grace, is given not only 
to Jesus Christ, the new Head of the human family, but it is given 
even to us poor children of Adam. It is a gift from Jesus, who 
won it for us by His Passion, and who is Himself the very source 
and fount of the grace He gives to us, sending into our hearts His 
own Holy Spirit, to be the bearer of this truly divine treasure. 

Brethren, this gift of divine sanctifying grace is a wonderful 
thing. It makes itself known in holy people, that is, in those who 
have it in great abundance, by an indescribable charm and attraction 
that are, in fact, the likeness of Christ Himself. More than learning, 
more than preaching, more than any argument this charm of divine 
grace in the true followers of Christ, making them living images 
of the divine Master, has converted souls to Christ’s true religion. 
And amongst other signs that the Catholic and Roman Communion 
is the true Church of Christ is this also, that she pre-eminently has 
produced saints, men and women in every walk of life, distinguished 
by lives that show the possession of divine grace in an eminent 
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degree. There is in God’s saints, and in holy persons who hay 
grace in great abundance, a calmness, a strength, a gentleness, anf 
a beauty of soul, often visibly and outwardly expressed, that win 
all hearts. They have the charm and attraction of true sanctity, 
What must have been, what must be now, the power and beauty of 
grace in Mary, God’s most holy Mother! How much greater stil 
are the power, and beauty, and attractiveness of the grace in th 
Word Incarnate! For He lives now, the source and fount of grace, 
of which His sacred Heart is the undying inexhaustible spring 
The sorrow of the apostles was turned into joy; and the risen Lord 
and the empty tomb taught them that they had not lost their Friend 
after all; that He lived again for them, to abide with them for eve 
by His Holy Spirit, who pours forth His grace and love within the 
hearts of all His true followers for all time. 

Yes, dear brethren, what was true for the holy apostles and dis. 
ciples is true for us to-day. For our divine Lord changeth not. He 
is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. Now, 
as at first, He gives to all true believers that same gift of sanctify- 
ing grace that He gave at the first. 


What grace is, what it does in the soul, its effects, its magnificence, | 


its glory, its preciousness, its beauty and dignity, the utter nothing. 
ness of all that earth can give, of all talent, or learning, or natural 
charm, or brilliancy of genius in comparison with even the lowest 
degree of divine grace in the soul—to speak at all adequately of 
these things would require a course of sermons in itself. 

Grace is so great a thing that St. Peter says we are made by it 
“partakers of the divine Nature” (II. Pet. i, 4). 

It confers upon the soul a marvelous likeness to God, far closer 
than that likeness which is in us by creation. 

It adorns the soul with a beauty so great that God Himself is de 
lighted therewith, for He sees in it the reflection of Himself. 

It carries with it the gift and virtue of divine Charity, the Love 
of God. 

Still more so pleasing to God is the soul in which grace dwells, that 
the adorable Trinity takes up His abode therein. “If any man love 
Me ... My Father will love him, and we will come to him, and 
make our abode with him” (St. John xiv, 23). “Know you not,’ 
says St. Paul, “that you are the temple of God?” 

To-day, my dear brethren, I wish to remind you particularly of 
one feature of this divine gift of sanctifying grace, and, in a word, 
it is this, that sanctifying grace is the passport, and the only past 
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rt to heaven. He who has sanctifying grace in his soul at death 
will infallibly be saved; he who is without it must be lost. For 
divine grace is the only thing that can make man capable of entering 
mto the glory of the beatific vision of God. By grace, and by grace 
alone, we are made the adopted sons of God, and thus, as St. Paul 
says, “heirs of God,” and “co-heirs with Christ”; heirs by right of 
the kingdom of everlasting glory. 

The one thing necessary, then, is to obtain this great gift, without 
which there is no salvation. When we have obtained it, the whole 
Christian life is summed up in the constant effort to preserve it and 
increase it. For it can be increased, and it can be lost. Its increase 
here means increase of bliss in heaven; its loss, as I have said, means 
the loss.of heaven itself. It is lost by one thing only—by the com- 
mission of mortal sin. Then comes another question, also of supreme 
importance to the Christian life. If it be unfortunately lost, can it 
be regained, and how? 

Brethren, can there be any questions more urgently important than 
these: How can I get grace? How can I preserve and increase it? 
If I lose it, how can I regain it? 

In a former sermon I showed you how the Church brings men 
to Jesus Christ. She brings them to Christ precisely with this ob- 
ject, that they may receive grace from Him. And what I showed 
you then, I recall to you now—that the way of salvation ordained 
by God, the means of coming to Christ, is by means of a visible Body, 
the mystical Body of Christ, of which He is the Head from Whom 
the divine Life, which is nothing else than sanctifying grace, flows 
to every member. 

So then, if we are to obtain grace, we must become members of 
that Body of Christ which, as the apostle tells us, is nothing else than 
Christ’s visible Church on earth. 

And is not that gift of grace worth obtaining? Is it not worth 
any sacrifice? God forbid that I should presume to limit God’s 
power and mercy, or to say that a soul acting in good faith and in 
blameless ignorance of these truths cannot be saved. But we are not 
asking about what have been called the uncovenanted mercies of the 
Almighty, but we are asking what is the scheme of salvation under 
God’s new covenant with man through Christ Jesus; what is the 
appointed way, the way in which we may be quite certain of obtain- 
ing grace; the way Jesus has taught; the means Jesus Himself has 
appointed. 
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And this way is not otherwise than through that Church which ig 
Christ’s Body, to whose members St. Paul says: “Now, therefore, 
you are no more strangers and foreigners, but you are fellow. 
citizens of the saints, and members of the family of God, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief cornerstone” (Eph. ii, 19, 20). 

To obtain grace in the normal and regular way in which Christ 
has appointed that we should obtain it, we must be members of that 
great Catholic Church to whom He has committed the means of 
grace. That glorious Church which teaches the Truth of Christ; 
that Church built by Christ upon the Rock of Peter; that Church 
which alone amongst religious bodies is at unity; which truly 
teaches all nations according to the command of Her Master; 
that Church which, in Her divinely instituted Sacraments, gives 
grace to those who have it not, restores grace to those who have 
had it and lost it; provides the strength by which we may pre 
serve that precious gift, and increase it in our souls, and thus 
gives to us the sure and certain hope of heaven. 

Some people teach what is called the doctrine of assurance, telling 
men that they have but to feel assured that they are saved, and their 
salvation is an accomplished fact. Here, in the Catholic Church, 
is the true doctrine of assurance, founded on the promises of Christ, 
promises that are witnessed to by the nineteen hundred years of the 
Church’s life and her history that she can trace back to her Lord 
Himself. 

By the Sacrament of Baptism, the Church first gives grace to the 
soul; in Confirmation, she increases it and strengthens it; for, when 
those sacred rites are conferred, the Holy Spirit comes down and 
works His mighty work within us. With the Sacrament of Penance, 
she restores the life of grace to the soul, if it be lost; in holy Com- 
munion, she is able to give us the very Body and Blood of Christ to 
be our spiritual food. In the holy anointing, at the hour of death, 
she renews the gift of grace to be our support in the last dread 
struggle. Thus, from the cradle to the grave, she is at hand with 
that precious gift which means nothing less than salvation itself. 

Trust her, dear brethren; trust the Church of God, that comes to 
you with such great credentials, some of which I have endeavored 
to place before you in this series of discourses. Trust Her, for, like 
Her Founder, she has the words of eternal life, and in God’s Name 
and by His Authority she offers the sure and certain hope of heaven. 














THE HOLY HOUR 


A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


Passion SUNDAY 
VESTMENTS 
“But Jesus hid Himself, and went out of the temple.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction—The purple hangings you see around you in the 
church to-day, remind you that Passion-tide has returned, and that 
itis the duty of us all to follow the sinless Sufferer, more nearly than 
ever, on His way to Calvary. But though our Lord is thereby veiled 
to sight even in His very images, yet to “His own” He ever stands 
forth revealed in faith. To them, whether on Thabor or on Calvary, 
He is, as to Peter, “Christ the Son of the living God.” 

The sacred Host that comes to us in the Mass, like the veiled 
crucifix, both conceals and reveals our Lord’s presence. He hides 
Himself under its forms, and yet by these very forms we know Him 
to be there—body, soul and divinity. 

His life on earth is mirrored in the Eucharist. Indeed, the story 
told in the Gospel of the day is the story of the Mass in many a land. 
You have heard Him called a Samaritan and a devil by His own 
people, and how they tried to stone Him for asserting His divine 
origin, sinlessness, and ability to give eternal life. 

How often do we hear the Mass called a “vain device,” and the 
Host an idol, by whole nations once Catholic, who, in days gone by, 
rose up in satanic fury to stone Him therein, and thus cast out the 
“Holy of holies,” from their shrines and “temples.” How many 
noble buildings, vying in splendor with the temple of Jerusalem, 
from the Golden Horn to the Thames, are now mere empty tombs, 
dead piles of architecture, with no soul or meaning in them, because 
the altars were pulled down and the great Sacrifice offered there no 
longer. The people rose up against Christ in the Mass; and “He hid 
Himself, and went out from their temples.” 

What happens to whole peoples may happen to individual souls 
who lose their hold on Christ in holy Mass and Communion. They 
give up passing a “holy hour” with Him there, the light of faith 
gradually fades away, and He leaves the temples of their souls. 
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Two things are needful to keep the lamp of the sanctuary alight 
within us: knowledge and love of our eucharistic Lord. Both are 
fostered in our prayer of the “Holy Hour.” To know Him well, we 
must study the Mass in all its bearings, for it is the Mass that brings 
Him to us. 

We have seen that, in order to welcome the “King of Glory” to 
His throne, on the altar, and in the Tabernacle, the officiating priest 
at holy Mass robes himself in a special garb we call the sacred 
vestments. Just as the Church often changed heathen temples, or 
secular houses, into hallowed shrines, so has she turned the ordinary 
dress of a Roman citizen into the sacred garments worn at holy 
Mass, and sanctified them by use and blessing. They are, therefore, 
to be handled and spoken of with respect. 

Those worn at Mass are six in number: Amice, Alb, Girdle, 
Maniple, Stole and Chasuble, each with a symbolism of its own 
referring to some event in our Lord’s passion, or a virtue that should 
adorn the soul of priest and hearer. 

The Amice, a square or oblong piece of linen, with cross in middle, 
which the priest kisses, is the first put on. It is the most recent of 
all, and was formerly used as a sort of hood to protect head and 
neck, a form it may be seen to assume in the case of the members of 
certain religious orders, when about to begin Mass. Symbolically, 
it represents the cloth wherewith our Lord was blindfolded in His 
Passion. Whilst putting it on his head, the priest prays God to grant 
him “the helmet of salvation” against all satanic foes, a prayer in 
which we should all earnestly join, as who does not need the armor 
of God against the forces of evil? 

The Alb, the oldest and most significant of all the liturgical gar- 
ments, is the ancient linen tunic, lengthened to the feet, so that the 
wearer becomes, so to say, “clad in whiteness,” the emblem of purity. 
A similar linen robe was always used in sacrifice by priests, both 
Jewish and pagan, a custom upheld in the celebration of the euchar- 
istic Sacrifice from early times. 

As an emblem of the Passion, the Alb represents the white robe of 
scorn and derision, in which Incarnate Wisdom was clad by Herod, 
and sent back to Pilate as a fool. In putting it on, the priest prays, 
as we should do, that God may “cleanse his heart, and make it white 
in the Blood of the Lamb.” 

The Girdle binds the Alb round the waist; and, as the prayer said 
by the priest indicates, is a symbol of the continence and self-restraint, 
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so necessary in a priest, and indeed, in all who would walk worthy 
of their Christian calling. Impurity, the violation of the temple of 
God, is a loathsome vice in all; and in none more so than in those 
dedicated by vow to the service of the altar. As an emblem of the 
Passion, the Girdle reminds us of the cords that bound our Lord, 
and the scourges that mangled His pure and virginal flesh. 

The Maniple, worn over the left arm, was originally a handker- 
chief or napkin, used to wipe the face and eyes, after toil and ex- 
ertion. It has thus come to symbolize penance and sorrow, as the 
prayer used in putting it on points out, yet with the added hope of 
eternal joy. What more helpful than to realize that if, in a true 
Christ-like spirit, “we sow in tears, we shall one day reap in joy.” 

In the Passion, the Maniple reminds us of the cords wherewith 
our Lord’s wrists were tied during the scourging and crowning with 
thorns. 

The Stole, a distinctly pastoral garb, with a long history attached 
to it, and now worn as a badge of authority by bishops, priests, and 
deacons, is folded across the breast in holy Mass, when said by a 
priest. It represents the cords wherewith our Lord was bound to the 
pillar; and, as worn over the shoulders, folded in form of a cross, 
it reminds us also of the instrument of our Saviour’s death, pointing 
to our duty of bearing the yoke or burden, i. e., the Cross of Christ. 
This is the only means by which we can recover “the stole or robe 
of immortality,” which the priest prays for in putting it on. 

The Chasuble, now the principal vestment used at Mass, and 
formerly covering the whole body, has undergone many changes ere 
reaching its present form. The cross, usually worked on the back, 
reminds us of our Lord, represented by the priest, carrying the 
weight of our sins, to restore us to grace. The Chasuble symbolizes 
also the purple rag thrown over our Lord’s shoulders in the Passion, 
when stripped of His own seamless garment. It is, besides, an 
emblem of many virtues, but chiefly charity. The prayer said on 
putting it on associates it with the yoke of Christ. 

To lovers of our sacramental Lord, everything in the Mass, as I 
said, is interesting and significant. Be not of those who speak 
slightingly of the mere externals of religion. The outward may 
mask, but it also reveals, the inward. Ornaments, and ceremonies, 
and dress have a deep meaning in the Mass, as elsewhere. The sacred 
vestments are meant to impress upon us that the priest divests him- 
self of his own personality and puts on that of Christ. The divinity, 
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it is said, was clad in the vesture of our humanity. Indeed, it jg 
only through the visible and the external we behold God in this life, 
Nature is the robe, or vesture, of God—the veil through which we 
perceive and realize his attributes, and come, in short, to know Him, 

The sacred vestments, again, remind us of the need and duty of 
clothing our souls in the virtues they symbolize; and, above all, of 
keeping the white robe of Baptism—the wedding garment of divine 
grace—pure and spotless, that we may be found worthy to sit down 
at the royal table, in holy Mass, and feast on the Bread of angels, 
Our real worth and wealth, it is true, is character ; but what, after all, 
is character, but the vesture of the soul—the various habits, be 
they virtues or vices, that the soul puts on, or off, during life. 

A man’s calling or standing in life is often known by his dress, 
His rank or position in the army, or navy, or the service of the 
state, is indicated by his garb. We are Christians. Christ is our 
King, our Lord, our Redeemer, our God. Let us wear His livery, 
never be ashamed outwardly to show what we inwardly believe of 
our Lord, in the Mass. “Put ye on, therefore, the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” a good motto to think of, and a lesson to bring away with 
us, from what has been said on the sacred vestments used at Mass. 





Patm SUNDAY 


“Behold, thy King cometh to thee.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—A meteor-like gleam of royalty falls on our Lord 
in the ovation accorded Him to-day; but it is only a bright flash in 
a long, dark and stormy night. The very people who acclaim Him 
King and Messias, will, ere long, cry out in frenzy for His Blood. 

And yet He is King to-day in a deeper, truer, and more far-reach- 
ing sense than any ruler in this world. Every day of the year, nay, 
every hour of the day, His kingly sovereignty is recognized in holy 
Mass by adoring throngs. On all Sundays and feast days, in some 
part or other of His dominions, the scenes described in the Gospel 
are renewed. His faithful people of “every tongue, and tribe, and 
nation,” go forth in crowds to strew flowers on His path, decorate 
His altars, and lay rich and costly garments at His feet, hailing with 
glad hosannas Him, “Who ever cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
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Kings have palaces in various parts of their dominions, but our 
eucharistic King holds His court in every corner of His kingdom, 
and favors them all equally, be they gorgeous cathedrals in renowned 
and wealthy cities, or lowly huts in backwoods or deserts. 

He is present in all, and receives His subjects on terms of un- 
speakable intimacy, without distinction of race, rank or color. To do 
this, “He empties Himself in the Mass, taking the form of a “serv- 
ant,” no, the form of food. To win our love, to come near and live 
with us, He shaped the sacrifice of the new law, destined to convey 
to us singly the fruits of redemption in the form of a sacrificial meal, 
a royal banquet, became its victim, the more easily to give us, as 
He had promised, “His Body to eat and His Blood to drink” (John 
vi). 

As at the last Supper, the sacrifice and the meal, the Mass and 
Communion go together. The Communion of the people is, in a 
manner, the complement of that of the priest. Both priest and people 
should vest or dress for holy Mass in a manner worthy of and be- 
coming this royal banquet. In our last address we dwelt upon the 
vestments of the priest that give color, tone, beauty and splendor to 
the feast of the Mass. But a sacred banquet requires also sacred 
vessels and linen. The altar, like the table in a banqueting hall, has 
its cloth, its napkins, its cup and plate. A word or two, therefore, 
on these sacred vessels and linen will not be out of place to-day. 
Like the vestments, they have a humble origin, viz., the requisite of 
a meal, 

The Chalice is a holy cup; the Paten, the plate or dish; the Cor- 
poral, the tablecloth; and the Purificatory or Mundatory, the nap- 
kin of this hallowed meal. All are either consecrated or blessed, and 
thus set aside for the use of the altar. The priest, on vesting, carries 
them with him to the sanctuary when about to say Mass. Such is 
the reverence shown for all that comes into direct contact with the 
Host, that the linen and vessels used at Mass may not be touched, 
nor washed, save by clerics, in sacred orders. St. Paul’s injunction 
that “everything be done decently and according to order,” is en- 


forced with unbending rigidity in the rubrics, or etiquette, so to say, 
to be observed at the King’s banquet. A priest is as strictly bound 
to observe these rules when saying Mass in a log chapel of the Far 
West, as when celebrating in any of the great churches of New York 
or San Francisco; for the Mass, be it remembered, is a sacred 
deposit, the “last ordinance,” the very will and testament of the 
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Lord; and, therefore, to be treated everywhere with the reverence 
due to a divine thing. 

The Chalice is the cup serving to hold the wine for consecration in 
the Mass. The cup proper, as distinguished from the stand, should 
be gold, or at least silver gilt on the inside, a rule that applies to 
all the vessels of the altar coming into actual contact with the sacred 
Species. In early times chalices of glass, or wood, or horn, or in 
fact of almost any material, owing to poverty, were allowed. As 
was natural, when the Church grew freer, richer, and more influ- 
ential, costly material and artistic workmanship became the rule. So 
early as A. D. 226, Pope Urban I. had all sacred vessels made of 
silver; and the main charge against the martyr St. Lawrence was 
that of selling the gold and silver altar vessels, to relieve the poor; 
sole motive, at all times, it may be observed, that can induce the 
Church to part with the costly treasures used in holy Mass. 

When Communion was administered under two kinds, two other 
descriptions of Chalices were in use, baptismal and ministerial ; the 
former, to give the Precious Blood to the newly baptised ; the latter, 
to ordinary communicants. 

Chalices are consecrated by a bishop, and may not be handled by 
any but those in sacred orders. 

The Chalice is often used symbolically for the tomb, in which our 
Lord was buried. It often means, in Scripture, suffering; in most 
cases, one’s portion or one’s lot in life. 

The Paten, or plate, on which the sacred Host is placed, was ever 
associated with the Chalice from time immemorial, and, like the 
Chalice, is consecrated with Chrism by the bishop. It must be of the 
same metal, and gilt, if not gold, on the hollow side. Formerly large 
ministerial Patens were used in giving holy Communion, since re- 
placed by the Ciborium, a sort of covered Chalice, in which the 
blessed Sacrament is reserved. In early ages a particle or particles 
were kept for the sick, in a dove-shaped golden receptacle, named 
Pyx, hanging from the top of a canopy, called Baldacchino, or 
Ciborium, that served to cover the altar. The word Pyx is now 
given to the little portable box used in carrying the blessed Sacra- 
ment to the sick; and Ciborium to the larger vessel, described 
above. Both Pyx and Ciborium must be of metal and not of wood, 
glass, or ivory; and gilt, at least, on the inside. They receive a 
blessing, not consecration, and when in use, must be covered with a 
white silk veil. 
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Though not directly connected with the Mass, mention may be 
made of the latest, largest, and most ornate of the sacred vessels 
ysed to receive the blessed Sacrament. This is the Monstrance, 
which serves to hold and display the Host during the solemn rites 
of Benediction and Exposition. The Lunette, in which the blessed 
Sacrament is placed, must be of gold, or silver gilt. 

We thus see that from the earliest times the Church has spared 
no effort to make the sacred vessels used at holy Mass, and in the 
cult of the Eucharist coming to us through the Mass, worthy of their 
sacred purposes. Even so far back as the days of St. Augustine of 
Hippo, the holy doctor speaks of two golden and six silver Chalices, 
exhumed from the crypt of the church of Cirta, which must have 
been of great antiquity even then. Priceless treasures of art have 
come down to us from past ages, to show that however poor in 
worldly good generally, the Church deemed nothing too good or 
costly to be used in the great Sacrifice, at which even angels veil 
their faces in reverent awe. 

The veneration in which sacred vessels are universally held brings 
forcibly home to us a very helpful lesson. We shudder, perhaps, at 
the bare thought of profaning or turning even to common uses 
whatever comes in contact with the altar. We read with awe of the 
weird handwriting on the wall at Balthasar’s feast, recording the 
doom of the king and his fellow revellers, who had profaned the 
sacred vessels serving in the temple worship, by use in their orgies. 
But what if a similar fate befell those that are employed in the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. If the type was sacred to the Lord, what of 
the reality ? 

Let us not forget, however, that the Chalice, the Paten, and the 
Ciborium are but the temporary resting-place of the Lord’s Body and 
Blood, till they find a permanent home in our own breasts. We are 
all living Chalices, vessels of election, consecrated with holy unction 
like to them, and destined to receive the new Manna, descending on 
our altars at holy Mass. The gold, and silver, and beauty, and ex- 
cellence of the material resting-place symbolize what our hearts 
should be. Like the Chalice, whatsoever “the outside of the cup may 
be,” we should be “of gold” within. 

In the beautiful legend of the quest of the Holy Grail, or Chalice, 
used by our Lord at the last Supper, the knight who volunteered to 
search for it had to be spotlessly pure and chaste in thought, word, 
and act. Such, too, should our souls be, on venturing to touch not 
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simply the Chalice and the Paten, but their holy contents. We are 
not called upon to undertake any long, dangerous or romantic 
journey to find the Holy Grail; we have but to visit any church 
where holy Mass is said, and there we shall find the real divine 
Presence that made the cup used by Christ at the last Supper holy 
and hallowed. 

As we cleanse and adorn our person, and use clean and becoming 
garments in sitting down to table with the great ones of the earth 
let us be no less careful when invited to the divine banquet of the 
Mass. But, above all, we must not forget that what God mainly 
looks for in His guests is spotless purity of heart. Without this we 
are no better than the whited sepulchers to which our Lord compared 
the Scribes and Pharisees. 

The rich shining vestments, the speckless linen, and the gold and 
silver vessels used at holy Mass, are but so many tongues appealing 
to us, to be within, in the sight of God, what they seem or ought 
to seem without, in the eyes of men. For, “the beauty of the King’s 
daughter (7. e., the soul) is within.” 





EASTER SUNDAY 


“Behold the place where they laid Him.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—Unlike the holy women who ran before the dawn 
to feast their eyes on the dead body of their Lord, we ever find on 
our altars not the dead, but the living and glorified body of Christ. 
He comes to us to-day in holy Mass and Communion, not in the 
gloom and coldness of the grave, but in all the light, and warmth, 
and glory of the Resurrection, to flood our souls with Easter peace 
and joy. But, though the marks of the five wounds do “now shine 
as the sun,” yet they remind us of what He suffered to win for ws 
the inheritance that is ours to-day. The altar, ablaze with light and 
decked with flowers, and the crucifix above it, tell us of the crud 
altar of the Cross on which He redeemed the world, for the Passion 
still lives in the Mass. The same tragic sacrifice offered on Calvaty 
is bloodlessly carried on therein, till the work of redemption is 
complete. The fruits of the Cross are daily reaped in the Mass. The 
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sacrificial table whereon they lie is never empty or bare. “We have 
an altar, of which they may not eat, who serve the tabernacle” 
(Heb. xiii, 10). 

We have spoken of the sacred vessels used in the banquet of the 
Mass; to-day we shall say a few words on the altar, or sacred 
table of sacrifice, on which these vessels are used. 

When the priest is vested, he takes the Chalice, covered with 
veil and burse, and ascends the altar. The word altar, means then 
something high, or raised above the surrounding level. Our first 
instinct on entering a church is to look round for the altar. 
Wherever raised, it is the main or central point to which all parts 
converge, and which dominates the whole building, sanctuary, nave, 
porch, and aisles. There may be several altars; but each is supreme 
in its own part, whilst the high altar overlooks all. The altar, then, 
is the very heart of the church, its soul and center. All other parts 
lead to, or are grouped around it. Indeed, our churches are built 
to hold, shelter, and protect the altar, or altars, they enshrine; for 
it is on the altar that the one supreme act of homage, reserved to God 
alone, the rite of Sacrifice, may be offered. Prayer or other forms 
of divine worship may be said anywhere; but Mass, the one sole 
Sacrifice of the new law, only on an altar. It is an altar, which, like 
the stone of Bethel, makes of every spot on earth “a house of God” 
and “gate of heaven.” The altar-stone is the boundary mark of 
God’s kingdom. According as it is pushed forward or recedes, the 
Church advances, or falls back. For the altar means to us “Em- 
manuel,” “God with us in Christ,” locally and personally, not in one 
spot or at one time, but “all days, even to the end of the world.” 
What thoughts and associations the word awakens in a prayerful 
and reverent mind! What a story could be woven round the little 
wooden altar, still preserved in Rome, on which St. Peter is believed 
to have said Mass! For the history of the altar is the story of the 
Mass; and the story of the Mass is the story of the kingdom of God 
in all lands. Nay, more; to trace the story of the altar is to trace the 
history of religion from the beginning. We appeal to, and justly, the 
existence of shrines and temples amongst all nations as a proof that 
men, as a body, ever worshiped the Deity, and felt the need and duty 
of religion; but in reality we should appeal to altars. For long be- 
fore a temple or shrine was raised altars smoked with sacrifice on 
the hills and in the forests. To build an altar was the first rude 
attempt to express publicly and externally, by a rite offered only to 
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Deity, the obligation of worshiping God by sacrifice. Temples, and 
shrines, and groves were merely coverings and receptacles for altars, 

In the Bible we find Abel, and Noe, and Abraham, and Jacob 
raising altars, 1. ¢., tables of sacrifice, all typical of the Christian 
altar on which holy Mass is offered. Though bloody rites ang 
mangled victims, fire and sword, and knife, and axe are aften asso. 
ciated with the word “altar” in history, yet were there also bloodless 
sacrifices in olden days like our own sacred rite of the Mass. Thus 
we find Abraham, the father of the faithful, taking part with Mel. 
chisedec in offering and sharing an oblation of bread and wine, the 
very sacrifice which, as a type of the Mass, verifies the prophecy that 
Christ, its chief offerer, should be “a priest for ever, according to 
the order (i. e., the rite) of Melchisedec.” 

Thus, just as our creed enshrines all that is true in other religions, 
so does our altar sum up all that is good and beautiful in their ritual, 
What the Bible is amongst the sacred books of the world, that the 
Mass is amongst its sacrifices. Research and comparison do but 
strengthen our claims to a supernatural origin for our altar; and 
what that altar connotes and implies, viz., our sacrifice and our 
priesthood, a statement which “he who seeks” with an open mind 
and devout heart “will find” to be true. 

Nor is this to be wondered at, if we remember that our Catholic 
altar symbolizes Christ, the “Golden Altar” on high, “on which and 
by which the prayers of the faithful are offered to God” (Apoc. viii, 
3). Even on earth, we may say, our altar is He; for on it stands the 
tabernacle wherein He dwells day and night, pleading on our behalf, 
and offering our prayers to His eternal Father. To have an altar 
on which Mass is said, is to have, as I said, Christ “in our midst,” 
Christ as He was born and lay a helpless babe on His Mother’s breast 
at Bethlehem, Christ at Nazareth, Christ on the Cross. No wonder 
that to a Catholic a church without an altar and a tabernacle is like 
an empty tomb. To walk round the stately cathedrals, so often seen 
in Europe, built by loving hearts and hands to embower the altar, 
but now, alas! empty, or ruthlessly cast down, is like passing along 
the streets of a dead city. They are beautiful, but only as a fossil or 
an empty shell is beautiful. They recall and re-echo a past once 
living, but now cold and dead. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on our altars, nature and aft, 
so often used to lead men from God, are brought kneeling to His 
feet to join man in the one sole act of worship that offers adequate 
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homage to the great Creator, who made all things true, good, and 
beautiful. 

And yet the resplendent altars of to-day and the lofty fanes that 
cover them had their origin in the humble supper room and the 
plain wooden table on which our Lord served the infant Church 
with its first eucharistic meal, prepared by those mighty transform- 
ing words changing bread and wine into His Body and Blood; 
words of power, which still linger in the world on the lips of His 
priests, to whom He said, “Do ye this in commemoration of Me.” 

That altar, or table of sacrifice, like the miraculous bread it bore, 
has ever increased and multiplied, till in growth and development it 
has been as “the stone cut out of the mountain that broke into 
pieces” all other altars, and “filled the whole earth” (Daniel ii, 34). 

Altars vary in form, but are mostly in the shape of a tomb, owing 
to the custom of saying Mass on the tombs of the martyrs in the 
Catacombs. In early days they were usually of wood, now they must 
be of stone, or at least the central slab, on which Chalice and Host 
are placed. Altars are consecrated by a bishop, and must contain 
relics of martyrs. A consecrated altar or altar-stone is recognized 
by five carved crosses in honor of the five wounds. 

Over the altar is placed a crucifix, flanked by two or more candles, 
to indicate that Mass is a continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
and that Christ is the light of the world. 

So sacred is the altar that even in God’s own house, surely a holy 
place, the very spot where it stands is railed off as a sanctuary or 
specially sacred place. And yet the altar is but dead stone, made 
sacred by the presence of the living Christ. But there is a living 
altar consecrated and dedicated to God, and that is the heart of man, 
in which He loves to dwell. 

How terrible to profane a consecrated altar! How dreadful to 
raise upon it an idol of Venus, or Mars, or Mammon, and sacrifice to 
them instead of the living God! The heathen did so, but through 
ignorance of Him Who was to them an unknown God. But how 
many Christians sacrifice on the living altars of their hearts to greed, 
and lust, and hatred, and envy. Let us not be of those who, 
Christians in name, are yet idolaters in thought and desire. Let God 
set up His holy altar in our hearts, 7. e., let Him reign there in un- 
disputed sway. Be this the thought we carry away with us from 
the holy altar of God, around which we gather in holy prayer to-day. 
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Low SUNDAY 


“Jesus came and stood in the midst of them and said to them: ‘Peace be 
to you.’”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—How well these words apply to our Lord’s entry 
into our midst in holy Mass. He was no phantom or spirit of the 
dead, but true flesh and blood. “Handle and see; for a spirit hath 
‘not flesh and bones, as you see Me to have”; yet He came amongst 
them softly, “the doors being shut.” So does He enter the host and 
the chalice, when you hear the elevation bell ring. 

To believing souls who do not need, like doubting Thomas, to 
“see the print of the nails, or put their hands into the wound of 
His side,” in order to be convinced of His real presence in the 
midst,” He brings with Him an atmosphere of peace. In the Mass, 
as in Judea of old, “virtue still goes out from Him” to heal, and save, 
and pour the balm of peace into stricken hearts. To devout souls 
the altar, decked out for sacrifice, breathes it; and the Mass, like 
Jerusalem of old, is a very vision of peace. Hence regular Mass- 
goers rarely commit grievous sin; and if they do, they hasten to 
“show themselves” to the priests in Confession, to whom, as you 
heard in the Gospel this morning, our Lord said: “Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven; whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” 

But to value and profit by the Mass, we must understand it. Like 
the Bible, we bring from the Mass what we bring to the Mass. To 
the ignorant, the irreverent or the hostile, it is a meaningless puzzle 
or senseless mummery ; whereas, to the devout and instructed, it is 
a deep mine, a great storehouse of spiritual wealth. The few broad 
outlines or mental pictures of the Mass we are now about to draw 
may aid us to secure part of this wealth, by helping us to hear holy 
Mass lovingly, attentively, and devoutly. 

I. In our last address we spoke of the altar to which the priest 
ascends when vested. Having spread the Corporal, arranged the 
Chalice, and opened the Missal, he comes down to the foot of the 
altar to begin Mass, or rather the preparation for Mass proper. The 
part up to the Offertory was called the Mass of the catechumens, in 
distinction to the remaining portion, called the Mass of the faithful, 
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or rite proper. Hence, in early days, there were two dismissals in 
the Mass, one before the Offertory as a sign for the penitents, and 
catechumens, or candidates for baptism, to withdraw; the other, at 
the end of the Mass of the faithful. The first has ceased, the second 
remains, and is said before the last Gospel. It has given the Mass its 
name, Missa, 7. e., dismissal. 

This preparatory portion of the Mass was, and is, quite separable ; 
not sacrificial in character at all, but grounded on the old Jewish 
service of the synagogue. It was made up of a series of prayers 
and psalms, with instructions, and served a double purpose: that of 
praying for the penitents or converted public sinners present, thus 
deepening their sorrow for sin; and next, that of teaching the can- 
didates for baptism the truths of faith, by reading portions of the 
Old and New Testaments, and preaching. It was much longer than 
at present, standing quite outside the eucharistic service proper, the 
part dealing with the secret mystery of the Lord’s presence, reserved 
only to the faithful or initiated. Part of the introductory portion 
of the Mass now under review survives in the sermon and reading of 
the epistle and gospel at the chief Mass on Sundays. Another part 
may be said to linger in the double preparation still made by the 
priest, first, by reciting the office of Matins and Lauds; and secondly, 
by his saying immediately before Mass, if time permits, the 83d, 
84th, 85th, 115th, and 129th Psalms with other prescribed prayers. 

The early part of the preparatory stage is said at the foot of the 
altar steps, the remaining portion at the altar itself. The leading 
note of the first part is one of personal expiation, or sorrow for sin; 
in order that both priest and people may get into tune with the 
great atoning Sacrifice about to be offered. Penitents just out of the 
mire of sin, and converts coming straight from the impure, unholy, 
and idolatrous rites of heathenism, had to be impressed with the 
need of cleansing the heart by sincere sorrow, ere being admitted 
into the presence of, and Communion with, the Holy of Holies. 
And do we not all, priests and people alike, need to-day this cleans- 
ing purification of heart, by grief for sin, in order to “prepare the 
way of the Lord,” who comes in holy Mass. 

The priest begins by making the sign of the Cross, at once a 
prayer and a solemn public profession of faith, a fitting introduction, 
surely, to the great action, by which the Trinity is best honored 
and the Sacrifice of the Cross carried on. Then follows the 42d 
Psalm, “Introibo ad altare Dei,’ said alternately by the priest and 
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the people, voiced by the server. This psalm is preceded and fol- 
lowed by an antiphon, taken from the psalm itself, and giving us the 
leading thought, or keynote, of the whole. Antiphon meant form- 
erly alternate recitation. It is now a stressed or emphatic passage, 
phrasing pithily the sense of the whole hymn or psalm. Here it js 
the verse, “Introibo ad altare Dei,” “I will go unto the altar of God,” 
1. é., I will get ready for the great action of sacrifice. It is said three 
times, to remind us of the three altars associated with the holy Mass: 
the altar of the Cross on which Christ died; the altar of the Church, 
on which Mass is said; and the “Golden altar,” Christ Himself, the 
living altar of heaven, on which, or rather through Whom, the 
prayers of all good people are offered to God (Apoc. viii, 3). 

The psalm recited at the foot of the altar is said to have been com- 
posed by King David, when encircled by open enemies and false 
friends in the rebellion headed by his favorite son Absalom; and 
when, weighed down by grief for his own personal guilt, he flies 
for forgiveness and consolation to the altar of God. 

It may sound strange, but undoubtedly deep sorrow for sin and 
gladness of heart are not far apart in souls who believe that the 
God they wish to appease by sacrifice is no blind, inexorable fate, 
no rigid, unyielding law, but a person, nay, a merciful God, and a 
loving Father. Hence we can well understand the poor penitents 
and catechumens of early days, or our own poor selves with hearts 
burdened with the memory of past sins, or bent down with the 
worries, cares, and anxieties of daily life, gladly catching at such 
verses as, “Why art thou sorrowful, Oh, my soul, and why dost thou 
disquiet Me,” “Hope in God, for I will still give praise to Him.” 
The psalm concludes with the beautiful prayer known as the minor 
doxology, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,” a thanksgiving, as it were, for the assured hope of mercy 
and grace. 

Then follows the mutual confession of sin on the part of the priest 
and people, in the distinct utterance of the Confiteor, or general 
confession. This prayerful declaration of sin is founded on the old 
Jewish custom of public confession of sin before sacrifice, and is 
found in substance in all liturgies. In its actual form it came into 
use in the thirteenth century. Needless to say, that the mutual abso- 
lutions are not judicial or sacramental, but supplicatory, 4. ¢., in 
the shape of a prayer that God may forgive us. 

After a few versicles and responses the priest salutes the people 
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with the oft-repeated greeting, “Dominus Vobiscum”; and as he 
mounts the steps asks them to join him in a secret prayer for the 
pardon of his sins. The Mass being a joint sacrificial form of public 
worship, and not merely a service of prayer, much of it is gone 
through in silence, to render the action more impressive, and let 
those present commune in secret with almighty God. Apart from 
this, a sacrificial rite speaks for itself. Our Lord spoke only seven 
words or sentences on the Cross, silently praying and suffering dur- 
ing the rest of the great sacrifice. 

Let the few thoughts that have occupied us to-day serve to 


deepen our love and reverence for the holy rite of the Mass. Deep 


sorrow for sin, linked with hope of pardon, are the main feelings 
with which we should follow the words and actions of the priest as 
he stands with joined hands at the foot of the altar. 

Associates of the “Holy Hour,” who follow the stages of our 
Lord’s Passion during the Mass, may join in spirit the sinless 
Victim as He lay in the garden, writhing in agony at the view of 
and contact with our sins. We were present to His gaze. Let us 
not be of those who rejected His atonement and His love. Rather 
let us be of the sinners, who, like Peter and Magdalen, filled His 
suffering heart with joy by their repentance and love. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


“The good Shepherd giveth His life for His sheep.”—Gospel of day. 


Introduction.—The Good Shepherd is to us no dim legendary figure 
of the past. He is in our midst as we circle round His lowly hut or 
tabernacle, in fervent prayer, to-day. No shepherd guards his 
flock more tenderly than He, for “He neither slumbereth nor sleep- 
eth; but watcheth all the day and all the night.” Nay, in holy Mass 
He daily lays down His life in a mystic way, that He may feed His 
flock. The pelican we so often see painted or carved on our altars, 
drawing blood from its breast to feed its young, does but symbolize 
what our Lord did for us on the Cross; and mystically continues in 
the great eucharistic Sacrifice. The Good Shepherd sheds His 
Blood, that by it we may live. Wherever the lamp of the sanctuary 
flickers, and there is a priest to tend it, there is the home of the 
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Good Shepherd, ever ready to feed His flock with His own precious 
Body and Blood. 

As it is at the altar that this divine Food is prepared, we may 
profitably go on with our lessons on the Mass—the source of this 
new Manna from above. 

We are still at the preparatory or introductory stage of the Mass, 
on the second part of which we now enter, i. e., from the Introit to 
the Offertory. The portion terminating with the Gloria will suffice 
to engage our attention to-day. 

The priest, on mounting the step or steps, kisses the altar out of 
reverence to Christ, our “Golden Altar,” whom it represents, and 
of the relics of the martyrs it enshrines, meanwhile uttering in 
silence appropriate prayers. 

The second part of the preparation begins with the Introit, made 
up of an antiphon, the verse of a psalm, which was once sung entire, 
and a Gloria Patri. The Introit varies with the office of the day. 
Though serving, and still sung, as the opening of the Mass, yet, 
as the word itself, “entry,” denotes, it really refers to the solemn 
entrance, or march of the bishop or officiating priest with his at- 
tendants, to the altar of sacrifice, a reminder of which is seen in 
the procession of the clergy, and of some religious communities, 
which takes place in certain places before the chief Mass, on Sun- 
days and holidays. Our present Introit is a remnant of the psalm 
and antiphon sung on those occasions. 

The opening antiphon usually, though not invariably, taken from 
the psalms, is very carefully chosen, and gives the keynote to the 
character of the Mass. It is thus like the color of the vestments, 
the index of the season, or the feast, only with greater variety and 
precision, ranging in mood and tone from the sorrowful requiem 
in Masses of the dead, to the joyous chants heard at Christmas and 
Easter. Next in order after the Introit follow the Greek words, 
“Kyrie eleison,” repeated six times, and “Christe eleison,” three. 

They are thought to be the remnant of a Litany, sung alternately 
by the priest and people, and suggesting a spontaneous outburst of 
sorrow and cries for mercy on the part of the penitents and cate- 
chumens, or others present. The Kyries used to continue on the 
part of choir or people, till the officiating bishop gave the signal to 
cease. They are now limited to nine, in honor of the nine choirs of 
angels, the first triplet being addressed to God the Father, the 
second to God the Son, and the third to God the Holy Ghost. 
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They are the only Greek words used in the Mass, and with the 
two Hebrew words, Amen and Alleluia,, link the holy Sacrifice both 
to the Jewish Synagogue and the undivided Church, Eastern and 
Western, Greek and Latin.. The three languages found in the Mass 
thus connect it with the Sacrifice of the Cross; as the cause of our 
Lord’s death was inscribed on it, in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, all 
three found in the Mass. 

In marked contrast to the piercing cry for pardon of the “Kyrie 
eleison” is the jubilant song of the angels, the “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
that follows it. The Gloria, or angels’ hymn, is one of high an- 
tiquity, probably of apostolic origin. It is said to have been intro- 
duced into the Mass towards the beginning of the seventh century. 
As early as the year A. D. 140, a form of it was ordered to be used 
on certain occasions by Pope Telesphorus. From the time of St. 
Gregory the Great, it was said by bishops on Sundays and festivals, 
and by ordinary priests only on Easter, a usage lasting till the end 
of the twelfth century, when the privilege was extended to all 
priests. It is now said on those days on which the Te Deum is 
said at Matins, 7. ¢., nearly every day in the year. 

The Gloria in Excelsis is called the greater doxology, in contra- 
distinction to the “Gloria Patri,” etc., known as the minor doxology. 
The Gloria, in its actual form, though attributed by some to St. 
Hilary, is rather the growth or outcome of many devout minds and 
hearts. The germ of the hymn is the song of the angelic host, 
gradually enlarged. Devout souls, under the influence of religious 
fervor and emotion, would prolong the strains of the angels till it 
grew into what is now the most sublime and rousing hymn of prayer 
and jubilation in the Church. And yet, though probably popular 
and emotional, in origin it follows the “lex credendi,” in being 
addressed in poetic form to God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost; and expressing the four great ends of sacrifice: 
adoration, thanksgiving, atonement, and petition. At the end of the 
Gloria the priest salutes the people with the old scriptural greeting, 
“Dominus Vobiscum,” a formula repeated seven times in the Mass, 
by way of safeguard, it is said, against the seven deadly sins, all of 
which, singly or jointly, banish God from the soul. Hence the 
prayer in the form of a salutation, that the Lord God may always be 
with His people, that so they may ever remain godly, not godless. 

Bishops say “Pax tecum,” a reminder that it was once their ex- 
clusive privilege to say the Gloria in the Mass, “Peace on earth” 
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being the burden of the angelic message. The “pax” is, moreover, a 
higher form of sacred greeting, it being our Saviour’s favorite ex. 
pression. The server, in the name of the people, returns the saluta. 
tion by the words, “Et cum Spiritu Tuo,” viz., “May the Lord’s 
peace ever abide in your soul.” 

Never forget that the humble fellow man, who confesses his sins 
in common with you at the foot of the altar steps, and who after. 
wards in the Kyrie appeals for mercy, and next joins the angelic 
band in the joyful strains of the Gloria, merely personates Christ, 
the Shepherd of your souls. He is the earthly ambassador and rep- 
resentative of Christ your High Priest, whom, so to say, he makes 
visible. Christ, who, in the Incarnation, took upon Himself the form 
of a servant, nay, of a sinner, “for He carried our sins and bore our 
sorrows,” likewise in the Mass prays for us, grieves and rejoices 
with us, in the person of the officiating priest. He is thus our Chief 
Priest. It is only by keeping this in mind, that we can value the Mass 
at its full worth. 

But whilst we greet the solemn entry of the King of Glory, on His 
functions as our High Priest, and join Him in the mournful strains 
of the Kyrie, and the jubilant song of the Gloria, let us not forget the 
“travail of His soul,” in the preparation He underwent in the garden 
of Olives for the great Sacrifice of Calvary, of which the Mass is the 
standing memorial. There He wrestled in prayer. No jubilant 
Gloria was then said or sung, naught but a soul-rending Kyrie, an 
appeal for grace and mercy, was heard on that tragic night. 

When, therefore, we listen to the Introit, let us think of our Lord’s 
entry into the garden of sorrow. The sad cry of the Kyrie will re 
mind us of what He had to endure for our sins. The glad outburst 
of the Gloria will tell us, that apparent defeat, the awful death of 
our Lord, issued into resurrection for Him, and redemption for us, 
and lifted up the eternal gates that we might enter one day upon 
His peace. 














CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
VI. Piety 


My dear boys: If I were asked which virtue, apart from the 
virtue of purity, I consider the grandest virtue of a boy, I should 
answer without hesitating: the virtue of piety. 

The boy saying his daily prayers is a little hero. This does not 
mean that the virtue of piety is so very difficult to practise or still 
more hard to acquire, but that somehow or other it has become a 
rarity with most boys. When you were still going to school, prayer 
and work were inseparable. You prayed before you began your 
recitations, you prayed when the work of the day was done. You 
prayed the Angelus, and recited some short prayer before and after 
each recreation. That was training you to be always ready and 
willing to raise up your hearts and minds to God. After you 
left school you took up other work in a shop or factory. There is 
no prayer said there. Instead of prayers you may have heard curs- 
ing. In course of time, being exposed to so many temptations, you 
may even have forgotten the prayers at the beginning and end of the 
day. 

It was easy for every one of you during your time of school to 
think of God and to pray. You took pleasure in it. Now it is the 
hardest task for many of you to give to God five minutes of each 
day! In the morning they must stay in bed till the last minute, then 
rush for their breakfast, and then to work. At night they come 
home from work, read or visit, or go to some entertainment or party. 
They come home late, but tired, and fall asleep without as much as 
even saying “good night” to God. 

All of which goes to show that the boy who says his daily prayers 
is worthy of praise. 

If our school had only accomplished the one result of making you 
resemble tubes filled with so much per cent. of arithmetic, so much 
per cent. of history, grammar, geography and the like, our aim 
would have been a vain one. The only object of the school is to 
teach you to train yourselves to round out and perfect your lives ac- 
cording to the holy will of God. The frequent prayers in our schools 
are intended to train you to say your prayers in future. 

You would never think of playing a game of ball, the outcome of 
which would mean a great deal for you, without practising for days 
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and days before the game was to take place! You would say you 
could not be in a game like that without training. If training is g 
necessary for a game of ball, how much more will it be necessary 
for the important works of life? For these, too, you must train, 
Now, prayer is necessary. You began training in prayer when you 
went to school. Keep up this training and say your prayers every 
day. 

I think the world of a boy saying his daily prayers. He may have 
his faults like the rest; where others will get deeper into them, he 
will try to get away from them. Not only will his daily prayers 
keep him from a great many pitfalls, they will, moreover, help him 
to cultivate other virtues. For piety is never an orphan among 
virtues. Wherever you will find solid piety you will find other 
virtues as well. 

Some boys have a vague idea of the importance and necessity of 


prayer, thinking that it is necessary for some and optional for others, 


And, not to be either too lax or too severe, they consider piety much 
like their Sunday clothes: you wear your Sunday clothes when you 
wish to be at your best. Then you brush them and lay them aside 
for the following Sunday. That is exactly what some boys do with 
their prayers. During the week they act like pagans. Sundays they 
say a few prayers, thinking that will do for the rest of the week! 

And yet, there is nothing more necessary than daily prayers, 
Prayer is as necessary for our soul as breathing is for our body. 
Could we keep alive if we stopped breathing? We could not. We 
must fill our lungs with fresh air day and night. In like manner we 
must fill our soul with graces. Breathing, as long as we are sound 
and healthy, comes natural to us. We breathe without being 
conscious of it. We never for a moment stop breathing in our sleep. 
In like manner prayer should be natural for us. It should cause us 
no effort to pray. When breathing becomes painful to us, we know 
there is something wrong with us, and we call for a doctor at once. 
When prayer becomes painful to us, it is a sign that our soul is sick, 
and it, too, should have the advice of the doctor of souls, the priest. 

We can scarcely turn a page of the Holy Bible but we find some 
remark about the necessity of prayer. Our dear Lord, as a rule, 
never repeated an instruction. But three words He repeated ever 
so often: “Watch and pray!” We need graces every minute of our 
lives. For that reason we should pray and pray. 

Our whole life, then, should be a constant prayer. While there 
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are certain times each day, at morning and at night, when we should 
raise up our hearts and minds to God in a special way; it should 
be equally as easy for us to think of God at all times of the day. 
At the least sign of danger a small child will run into the arms of its 
father or mother. So we, too, should seek shelter in the arms of our 
heavenly Father at the least sign of danger of sin. 

Our morning and night prayers should help us to think of God 
frequently during the day. Hence there can be no reasonable excuse 
for falling short in this most sacred duty. A great many boys will 
say some kind of a night prayer. At night, they are all alone with 
God, and they have some blemish upon their soul that makes them 
fear for the night. With the dawn of day that fear passes. The 
rest of the household are up, and they forget that the same God is 
still alive. Now, there is no excuse for neglecting your morning 
prayers. 

If, for some reason, you may not have the time to kneel down for 
five minutes, say your prayers on your way to work, it will be far 
better to pray on the way to work than to spend that much time in 
sinful talk. I knew a student who said the Rosary daily going to 
college. Swinging his books in his right hand, he had the left in his 
pocket holding the beads. No one ever suspected that this boy that 
otherwise could be in all kinds of innocent mischief, would be so fond 
of saying the Rosary. 

The boy who says his daily prayers, and says them well, will in 
the course of his life be tempted as much and, perhaps, more than 
another. But because of his prayers he will receive more graces and, 
like Joseph of Egypt, he will in time of temptation think of God 
where others are simply overwhelmed and overcome. 

Because prayer is so important, God is willing to offer us some in- 
ducement besides the many favors and graces coming to us through 
prayer. God is more anxious to have us pray and to listen to our 
prayers than we can ever be to receive a favor. If it were, we 
should be more zealous for a life of prayer. 

Have you ever considered that the company we keep leaves a 
mark upon our character? We may admit it, or laugh it off: the 
people with whom we associate will influence our thought, words 
and actions. We adopt the favorite sayings, words and phrases of 
our friends, whether for good or evil; we follow their actions, and 
actions speak louder than words. For that reason Holy Writ says: 
“Tell me with whom thou goest, and I will tell thee who thou art!” 
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Every language voices the same sentiment. So our language has this 
old saying: “Birds of a feather flock together.” 

Company, whether good or bad, wields a powerful influence oye 
us. And now, let me ask you, what better company could we haye 
than God ? 

By praying we are in God’s company! It is natural for us to 
assume the ways, manners, thoughts, tastes, ideals, feelings and de. 
sires or those in whose company we are, and can we do better or 
spend our time more profitably than by remaining in the company of 
God as long as it is possible for us to do so? Whose thoughts and 
desires can be purer or holier than those of God? And these very 
divine thoughts and desires, if we keep company with God in prayer, 
will gradually become our own. 

We have been told so often that the sinful world and God can 
never agree; that what God likes the world dislikes, that what God 
commands the world will laugh at as folly. This warfare has been 
carried right into our very hearts, and, if we prefer the company 
of the world to the company of God, we shall feel like siding with 
the world. We imagine that the holy Will of God is very, very diffi- 
cult to follow; we imagine that what the world can offer us is far 
greater than anything in the power of God. We look up at the ex- 
amples of the saints, and we find the very opposite. The ways of the 
world were not theirs. They saw things in an entirely different 
light. The world had no inducements for them. Its pleasures, its 
honors, amounted to nothing in their sight. They simply saw things 
from the standpoint of God. They hated iniquity and loved justice, 
because God hates iniquity and loves justice. The saints, because 
they loved prayer, kept God company and for that reason gradually 
began to think as God thinks, loving what He loves, and hating 
what He hates. 

Believe me, we would look at things in an entirely different light 
if we prayed more often. We do not pray often enough and not 
well enough to make the effects of the company we keep with God 
more telling. Like the saints, we could not help seeing things the 
way God sees them if we were more desirous of keeping Him com- 
pany in prayer. The saints kept God company by their prayers. 
We not only can, but should, follow their example. The company of 
God will mold our character as it has molded and elevated the hearts 
and minds of the saints. 

I cannot think of closing this conference on piety without telling 
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ou of a deathbed scene it was my blessing to witness. When I was 

a student at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., I had the happi- 
ness of knowing a saintly young man, a fellow student. It had been 
decreed in the divine Providence that this young man should die 
before he could realize the supreme happiness of standing at the 
altar of God. When this young man fought with death he thought 
of nothing else than prayer. Oftentimes, it is true, his prayers were 
confused; he would recite part of a litany, and end with a song in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary or of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
But pray he would. When people are in delirium, they will usually 
speak of what is uppermost in their mind during their time of health. 
Some will talk of their business, others of their troubles, their likes 
and dislikes. Think of what a saintly disposition this young man 
must have cultivated throughout his life, how he must have prayed 
day after day so that in his suffering he forgot home, pain, study, 
friends and all that the world holds in store for us—simply praying, 
praying. A few minutes before his death he regained consciousness 
long enough to ask to be excused from taking any more medicine. 
“I want to die. And please, bury me in cassock and surplice.” After 
another pause, he said: “Pray for me!” His mind began to wander 
again. He started to sing the “Ave Maria Stella.” Before he could 
finish the second verse of that song in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary he had passed away. 

I only hope, my dear boys, that your death and mine may be as 
happy as was his. It will be if we learn to pray as fervently as he 
prayed. Throughout your whole life take care of your daily prayers. 
Daily prayers will take care of you when you come to die. 





OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO 
YOUNG WOMEN 


VI. EVENNESS OF TEMPER 


Evenness of temper, which is the fruit of interior mortification, of 
self-denial, is a precious means for the edification of those with whom 
we live. Nothing has a greater influence and obtains more respect 
than genuine and heartfelt piety. Strive not to let your emotions 
be observable; on the contrary, under all circumstances, endeavor to 
silence natural impulses. Crush the promptings of self love, be 
superior to them, and seek to become intimately united with the will 
of God who permits you to be tempted. 

Let your demeanor be earnest, your behavior kindly and cheerful, 
The expression of your countenance should be neither proud nor 
forbidding ; be friendly and complacent, and allow yourself no ex- 
pression or action that might be construed as moodiness or irrita- 
bility. 

Let the words of a devout soul serve as your rule of conduct: “l 
endeavor to occupy as small a place as possible in my family, to be 
contented with everything; I take it for granted that everybody 
intends to treat me kindly ; if one is pleasant and shows me attention, 
I am pleased thereat; when I am overlooked and neglected, I am 
glad of the opportunity to turn my thoughts to God. Everything 
serves the purpose for which I am striving: to detach myself utterly 
from myself, in order to please God.” 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Congregation of the Holy Office on the Absolution and Papal Bene- 
diction for Tertiaries. 

Our most holy lord Pius, X., by divine Providence Pope, 

in an audience granted to the Rev. Father Assessor of the 


, of Holy Office, graciously acceding to the petitions several 
lom times presented by a number of Superiors of Sodalities of 
ect Tertiaries, in order that ' ertiaries of both sexes, of what- 
ons soever order, and not excepting those who live in com- 
' to munity, may on specified days more easily receive a general 
be absolution or the papal blessing, has been pleased to grant 
will that whenever they meet together for this purpose and the 

priest whose office it is to impart it is for any reason absent, 
ful they may receive said absolution or blessing from any 
nor priest, secular or regular, who is approved for hearing. con- 
eX- fessions. This to be forever valid, all things to the con- 
ta- trary notwithstanding. 


Atoysius GIAMBENE, Substitute for Indulgences. 
| 


fe Declarations Concerning the Decree of the Holy Office Regarding 


ndy Medals as Substitutes for Scapulars. 

= Concerning the medals blessed for the above purpose, 
“i and concerning the faculty of blessing them granted di- 
i rectly by His Holiness, or through any Office of the Holy 


See, or in any other way, His Holiness has explained His 
mind and orders the scrupulous observance of the follow- 
ing points : 

1. The medals already duly blessed by those possessing 
the faculty may also for the future be worn instead of the 
scapular, in the manner and under the conditions under 
which the faculty was given. 

2. All priests, secular and regular, even those possessing 
any conspicuous dignity, must after five years from the 
time they received the faculty, cease to use the faculty of 
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blessing these medals. In the meantime, even when they Fron 
do not possess the faculty of blessing the relative scapy. 
lars, they may continue everywhere to bless the medals 
but with the proviso that they observe all the prescriptions 
contained in the decree referred to, both as regards images 
to be represented on the medals and the other conditions 
3. Those who received the faculty of sub-delegating are 
to know that by the promulgation of the said decree and 
of these declarations said faculty of sub-delegation has 
ceased, for by the said decree sufficient provision has been 
made for the spiritual profit of the faithful. 
Given at Rome at the Holy Office, December 16, ro10, 
Atoysius GIAMBENE, Substitute for Indulgences, 


S. Conststorial Congregation. Declarations Concerning the Oath 
Prescribed by the Motu Proprio “Sacrorum Antistitum.” 


The following questions having been proposed to this 
sacred congregation: 


(1) Are religious who are about to be promoted to 
major orders bound to take the oath prescribed by the 
Motu proprio “Sacrorum Antistitum” before the bishop 
who confers the orders or before the religious superiors? 

(2) Before whom is the said oath to be taken by re 
ligious appointed to be confessors and preachers? 

(3) In what registers are the documents recording the 
taking of the oath by such religious to be kept? 

Our most holy lord Pope Pius X., in an audience granted 
on December 16 to the cardinal secretary of the sacred 
congregation, ordered the following answers to be given: 

(1) In the affirmative to the first part, in the negative 
to the second. . 

(2) Before him from whom they receive approval as 

confessors and preachers. 

(3) In the register of the ordinary before whom the 
oath was taken. 

Given at Rome at the seat Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation, December 17, I9I0. 


C. Carp. De Lat, Secretary. 
S. Teccu1, Assessor. 
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From the Congregation of the Index. 


In a meeting held on January 2, 1911, condemned and 
orders to be put in the index of prohibited books the fol- 
lowing works: 

Franz Wieland—“Mensa und Confessio.” “Der Altar 
der vorkonstantinischen Kirche—‘“Mensa and Confessio,” 
und P. Emil Dorsch, S. I., Innsbruck. Eine Antwort.— 
“Der vorirendische Opferbegriff.” 

Joseph Turmel.—“Histoire de la théologie positive du 
Concile de Trente au Concile du Vatican.” — “La vraie 
sciences des Ecritures, ou les erreurs de la scolastique et 
l’enseignement official de l’Eglise sur le vrai sens de la 
Bible,” par X. 

Lasplasas—“Origen, naturaleza y formacién del hom- 
bre.’”—“La Iglesia y los estados.”—“Etologia 6 filosofia de 
la educacion.”—“La sabiduria.”—“El compuesto humano.” 
—“Evolucién de los errores antiguos en errores mod- 
ernos.” — “Generacién y herencia.’”— “Ensayo de una 
definicién de las escolastica.”—“La moral es ley moral.” — 
“La psicologia.”—“Le politica.”—‘Mi concepto del mun- 
do.”—Libro primero: “Del hombre.”—Libro segundo: 
“Dios.” 

Ten Hompel—Uditore Heiner und der Antimodernisten- 
eid. “Grenzfragen.” Erstes Heft. 

Pierre Bafiffol—“L’Eucharistie, la présence rélle et la 
transsubstantiation.” Paris. “Rivistat storico-critica delle 
scienze teologiche,” Pubblicazione mensile. 

Alfonso Manaresi.—“L’impero romano e il cristianesimo 
nei primi tre secoli.” Volume I. “Da Nerone a Com- 
modo.” 

Ernesto Buonaiuti.—“Saggi di filosofia e storia del 
nuovo testamento.” 

Francesco Mari.—“Il quarto vangelo.” 

Alphonsus Manaresi, Ernestus Buonaiuti and Franciscus 
Mari have laudably submitted to the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office of September 7, 1910, in 
which certain books written by them are noted. 
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LAW OF ABSTINENCE FOR U. S. SOLDIERS 


Dubium. United States soldiers are dispensed from the law of 
abstinence, except on six days of the year. (1) Does this apply to 
officers who live in their own houses and do not have to depend on 
the common mess, though living on the military reservation? 

(2) Does this dispensation apply to enlisted men, who live on 
territory adjacent to the reservation, or even on the reservation, but, 
receiving a commutation of rations, can and do supply their own 
tables as any civilian? 

(3) Do soldiers of the U. S. Army still have to observe absti- 
nence on Holy Thursday, one of the six days appointed for their 
observance? 

A full discussion and answer would enlighten a number who seem 
unable to find a proper solution to some of these doubts. 

Answer.—Soldiers and sailors in the service of the Unites States 
were dispensed by Pope Pius IX. from the law of abstinence from 
flesh meat on all days of the year, except Ash Wednesday, Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, the vigil of the Assump- 
tion B. V. M., and the vigil of Christmas. With the exception of 
these six days, the soldiers and sailors of the U. S. Army and Navy 
may eat meat on all days of the year. Archbishop Kenrick, tract 4, 
part 2, n. 37, of his Moral Theology, says: “Concessit Pius IX,, ad 
preces episcopi Buffalensis, ut milites et nautae Americani ab ab- 
stinentiae lege eximerentur universim, sex diebus exceptis, nempe 
feria quarta Cinerum, tribus ultimis hebdomadis sanctae diebus, et in 
vigilia Assumptionis B. M. V. et Natalis Domini. Id intelligendum 
de iis qui actu inserviunt in castris, navibus, praesidiis, non autem 
qui ex venia absunt. Familiae cum iis communi victu utentes e0 
gaudent privilegio, non item quae procul degunt.” 

The second plenary council of Baltimore (1866) records this in- 
dult of Pius IX. in the words of Archbishop Kenrick. 

1. Now it is asked: Does this papal indult include or exclude the 
officers of the U. S. Army and Navy? No mention is made of off- 
cers in the indult. The soldiers and sailors have a common mess, 
provided by their government. They have no choice of rations, but 
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must eat whatever is provided by the commissary. With the officers 
it is different. They are not obliged to partake of the common mess, 
but provide their own food according to their pleasure. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises: Are the officers dis- 
pensed from the common law of abstinence by the indult of Pius IX.? 
There seems to be no reason why they should be included along with 
the men, in the papal exemption. Their condition does not differ 
from the condition of other professional men in the various walks 
of life. There would seem, therefore, to exist no more reason for 
exempting them from the common law of abstinence than for ex- 
empting other professional men from the same law. 

In the first place, it must be noted that no authoritative interpre- 
tation of the above indult has been issued by the Holy See. We are 
thrown back, therefore, for an interpretation of it, on the general 
rules of Canon Law for determining the meaning and scope of in- 
dults, as well as on the opinion of theologians, and on custom. In 
other words, we can give only an interpretatio doctrinalis et usualis, 
gathering the meaning of the indult from the unauthoritative ex- 
planations of the theologians and from the common usage, or the 
manner of using or enjoying the indult, followed by those who enjoy 
it. Now, one of the rules for the interpretation of papal indults is: 
Favores sunt ampliandi. As generous an interpretation as possible, 
consistent with the words and the scope of the indult, may be given 
to it when its character is favorable; that is, when it grants ex- 
emptions from the common law of the Church. There can be no 
doubt but that the officers of the Army and Navy of the United 
States are soldiers and sailors. The doubt is, whether it was the 
intention of the Holy See to exclude them from the enjoyment of 
favors granted to the rank and file. In dubio, favores sunt ampli- 
andi, According to the rules of interpretation, the exemption from 
abstinence may be extended to the officers. “Ubi lex non distingutt, 
nec nos distinguere debemus.” ‘The indult makes no distinction be- 
tween officers and men; therefore neither are we obliged to make 
any distinction. 

This indult to our soldiers and sailors is the same, practically, as 
those granted to the soldiers and sailors of the different European 
countries. It is nothing more than an extension to our soldiers and 
sailors of a privilege that had been enjoyed by European soldiers and 
sailors for many years. 

It ought to be interpreted, therefore, in the same way that such 
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indults to the soldiers and sailors of Europe are interpreted. Now, 
Mgr. Gousset, Archbishop of Reims, France, says, concerning the 
interpretation of a like indult to the French soldiers: 

“Soldiers are dispensed from the law of fast and abstinence. Does 
this double dispensation apply to officers also, as well as to the 
private soldiers, even in time of peace? French officers believe that 
it does, relying on the common practise generally followed by them 
for the last fifty years. We do not approve of this practise, but 
neither do we condemn it. We tolerate it, and we think that con. 
fessors ought to tolerate it.” 

“Les soldats sont dispenses du jeune et de l’abstinence. Mais cette 
double dispense est-elle pour les officiers comme pour les simples 
soldats, meme en temps de paix? Les officiers frangais le croient, 
se fondant sur l’usage généralement suivi par eux depuis environ 
cinquante ans. Nous n’approuvons point cet usage, mais nous ne le 
condamnons pas; nous le tolérons, et nous pensons que les con- 
fesseurs doivent le tolérer” (Theol. moral. I, 313). 

Father Genicot numbers among those exempted from the law of 
fast and abstinence: 

“Milites, saltem ii qui expensis gubernii aluntur; imo plerum- 
que ex consuetudine ab episcopis approbata vel tolerata, milites 
quilibet, etiam officiales eorumque familia. In Belgio iis omnibus 
conceditur quotannis facultas vescendi carnibus per totum annum, 
excepta feria sexta Parasceves. Hac generali dispensatione data, 
jam videntur carnibus vesci posse milites qui ad breve tempus, 
domum redire permittuntur, vel etiam habitualiter extra contubernia 
manducant ; nam indultum datur universe iis omnibus qui actu inter 
milites recensentur, neque requirit moralem impossibilitatem, quae 
pro officialibus eorumque familia adesse non solet” (Theol. moral. 
I, 449). 

If this holds good for Belgian soldiers, including officers and their 
families, there is no reason why it should not hold good for Ameri- 
can officers and soldiers, since all the circumstances are practically 
identical. 

Much depends on custom or usage. But it seems to be a well- 
established custom among the officers of the Army and Navy of the 
United States to consider themselves included among the benefici- 
aries of this papal indult. Thus I am informed by a learned and con- 
scientious priest, who was a chaplain for many years in the United 
States Navy, that he as well as the Catholic officers themselves al- 
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ways considered themselves as included in the papal exemption, and 
that when he entered the service as chaplain, this construction of the 
indult was handed down to him, as a long-established usage. 

From this we conclude that the officers of the U. S. Army and 
Navy, together with their families, may tuta conscientia be included 
among the soldiers and sailors of the United States, who by papal 
jindult are exempted from the law of abstinence, common in the 
Catholic Church, on all days of the year except the six days men- 
tioned in the indult. 

(2) Does this dispensation apply to enlisted men, who live on 
territory adjacent to the reservation, or even on the reservation, but 
who, receiving a commutation of rations, can and do supply their 
own tables like any civilian? 

Yes, the dispensation applies to them, whether officers or enlisted 
men, whether living on the reservation or outside of it and furnish- 
ing their own food, provided only that they belong actually to the 
service. The exemption from abstinence applies, as Father Genicot 
says, “universe iis omnibus qui actu inter milites recensentur ; etiam 
iis qui habitualiter extra contubernia manducant.” In Father Geni- 
cot’s opinion the officers and men enjoy and may use the exemption 
even when absent on leave for a short time, ad breve tempus 
(Ibid.). 

(3) Do soldiers of the U. S. Army still have to observe abstinence 
on Holy Thursday? 

They do not. Besides their own particular exemptions, they also 
enjoy any exemptions granted by the Holy See, generally, to all the 
faithful of the United States. 

Now Leo XIII., in a special indult, known as the Quadragesimal 
indult, to be renewed every ten years, granted to the bishops of the 
United States permission to allow the use of flesh meat to all the 
faithful on certain days throughout the year, one of which days is 
Holy Thursday. As the soldiers and sailors of the U. S. Army 
and Navy must be reckoned among the faithful of the United States, 
and as the indult is general, it includes the soldiers and sailors. 

With reason, therefore, Father Slater, S.J., says: “The preceding 
indult, allowing the use of meat on Holy Thursday, extends also to 
the soldiers and sailors of the United States” (Theol. moral., vol. I, 
on fasting). Father Slater goes farther, and says that if the soldiers 
and sailors of the U. S. Army and Navy can be regarded as working 
men, they can also enjoy the indult pro operartis, which would ex- 
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cuse them from abstinence on the eve of the Assumption also. Thus 
their: days of abstinence would be reduced to four; namely, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and the vigil of Christ. 
mas. Even.that is three days more than the soldiers of Catholic 
Belgium are obliged to.observe. 
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